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International Community Living 


BROTHERHOOD AMONG NATIONS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of The United States of America 


Delivered at the Meeting of the Presidents of the American Republics in Commemoration of the Congress of Panama of 1826 
Panama, July 22, 1956 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen—All my friends 
everywhere that my voice may reach 
O ADDRESS a thought to the Heads of the American 
States here assembled is indeed a unique opportunity 
and a unique honor. I profoundly appreciate it. 

We here commemorate the most successfully sustained ad- 
venture in international community living that the world has 
ever seen. In spite of inescapable human errors in our long 
record, the Organization of American States is a model in the 
practice of brotherhood among nations. Our cooperation has 
been fruitful because all of our peoples hold certain basic 
spiritual convictions. We believe: 

That all men are created equal; 

That all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, including the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; 

That government is the creation of man, to serve him; not 
man's master to enslave him; 

That those who demonstrate the capacity for self-govern- 
ment thereby win the right to self-government; 

That sovereign states shall be free from foreign interference 
in the orderly development of their internal affairs. 

Inspired by our faith in these convictions, our nations have 
developed in this hemisphere institutional relations and a 
rule of international law to protect the practice of that faith. 

Our association began as we experienced the solemn but 
glorious transition from colonialism to national independence. 
Our association was intensified as we sought to maintain that 
independence as against recurrent efforts of colonial powers 
to reassert their rule. More recently it has been perfected to 
protect against encroachments from the latter day despotisms 


abroad. 
We are pledged to one another by the Inter-American 


Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947 to treat an armed 
attack by any State against an American State as an attack 
against all of us, and are joined in the 1954 Declaration of 
Solidarity for the Preservation of the Political Integrity of the 
American States against International Communist Interven- 
tion. 

Furthermore, we are organized to assure peace among our- 
selves. The time is past, we earnestly believe, when any of our 
members will use force to resolve hemispheric disputes. Our 
solemn promises to each other foresee that the community 
will take whatever measures may be needed to preserve peace 
within America. 

In all of these matters, our nations act as sovereign equals. 
Never will peace and security be sought at the price of sub- 
jecting any nation to coercion or interference in its internal 
affairs. 

Thus, much has been done to assure the kind of national 
life which was the lofty vision of those early patriots who, 
in each of our countries, founded our Republics and foresaw 
the values inherent in hemispheric cooperation. 

May it not be that we can now look forward to a new 
phase of association, in which we shall dedicate to individual 
human welfare the same measure of noble effort that hereto- 
fore has protected and invigorated the corporate life of our 
nations? 

I do not suggest that the initial task is ended. A nation’s 
peace and liberty can never be taken for granted. We must 
constantly be vigilant, individually and collectively. But we 
can, I believe, in the coming years, consecrate more effort 
to enriching the material, intellectual and spiritual welfare of 
the individual. 

Since the day of creation, the fondest hope of men and 
women has been to pass on to their children something better 
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FRANCIS E. WALTER 


than they themselves enjoyed. That hope represents a spark 
of the Divine which is implanted in every human breast. 

Too often, from the beginning, those hopes have been 
frustrated and replaced by bitterness or apathy. 

Of course, the problems thus presented are primarily those 
of the particular country in which the affected individuals 
reside. But I believe we can be helpful to each other. The pos- 
sibilities of our partnership are not exhausted by concentration 
on the political field. Indeed our organization has already 
begun to apply the principle that the material welfare and 
progress of each member is vital to the well-being of every 
other. But we can, I think, do more. 

On this matter a simple thought which I have had an 
Opportunity to express to some other American Presidents 
here has been viewed generously by them. It is that each of us 
should name a special representative to join in preparing for 
us comcrete recommendations for making our Organization 
of American States a more effective instrument in those fields 
of cooperative effort that affect the welfare of our peoples. To 
those representatives we could look for practical suggestions 
in the economic, financial, social and technical fields which our 
Organization might appropriately adopt. As one useful avenue 
of effort they could give early thought to ways in which we 
could hasten the beneficial use of nuclear forces throughout the 
hemisphere, both in industry and in combatting disease. 

So earnestly, my friends, do I believe in the possibilities of 
such an organization for benefiting all our people, that in my 
own case and with the agreement of the other Presidents to 
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this Organization, I shall ask my brother, Milton Eisenhower 
—already known to nearly all the Presidents here—to be my 
Representative on such an organization. He would, of course, 
in the necessary cases, be supported by the professional and 
technical men whose assistance would be required. 

Now, the coming years will bring to mankind limitless 
ways in which this nuclear science can advance human wel 
fare. Let us progress together, as one family, in achieving for 
our peoples these results. 

Our Organization can never be static. We are here to com 
memorate a dynamic concept initiated at the first Inter 
American Conference of 1826 convoked by Simon Bolivar 
We here pay tribute to the faith of our fathers, which was 
translated into new institutions and new works. But we cannot 
go on forever merely on the momentum of their faith. We, 
too, must have our faith and see that it is translated into 
works. So, just as our nations have agreed that we should join 
to combat armed aggression, let us also join to find the ways 
which will enable our peoples to combat the ravages of disease, 
poverty and ignorance. Let us give them, as individuals, a bet- 
ter Opportunity not only to pursue happiness, but to gain it. 

A great family history has drawn cogether this unpre- 
cedented assemblage of the Presidents of the Americas. Per- 
haps, in our day, it may be given us to help usher in a new 
era which will add worthily to that history. Thus, we too will 
have served the future, as we have been greatly served by the 
past that we honor here today. 


Infiltration by Communist Agents 


PLUG THE HOLE OPENED BY THE SUPREME COURT 
By FRANCIS E. WALTER, Representative in Congress, 15th District, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at the 38th Annual Convention of the American Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
July 20, 1956 


WOULD LIKE to take the opportunity offered by this 
great occasion to talk to you about a matter of great 
importance which is now before the Congress. 

Even at this very late hour when everybody in Washington 
seems to be eager to see the Congress adjourn and go home 
in order to do some work on mending of political fences, | 
sincerely hope that the legislation I wish to discuss with you 
today will be enacted into law before we go to Chicago and 
to San Francisco, as the case may be, to nominate presidential 
candidates. 

The thing I have in mind is a bill which I have introduced 
in order to restore good sense to the laws governing the 
United States Government’s power to dismiss civilian em- 
ployees when their employment is deemed to be detrimental 
to the interests of the national security of this nation. 

The purpose of my bill is to protect the United States 
Government from foreign infiltration by Communist agents 
through the hole opened by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Also, it would serve to remind the Supreme Court 
of the United States of the place it occupies in the Govern- 
ment of this Nation and of the impropriety to develop a 
strange forgetfulness of the wording of articles I, II, and III 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Realizing the clear and present danger which the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy and its methods of penetration 
present to the United States, the Congress enacted, in 1950, 
a law designed to protect the United States Government from 
infiltration of disloyal employees. The President has imple- 


mented that law in an Executive order and as you well know, 
the so-called security and loyalty program as it affected em 
ployees of the United States Government has, since its in 
ception, been under a constant and sharp attack by the 
Commuuists, their allies, and their dupes. 

One rather enterprising employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare by the name of Kendrick 
M. Cole has agreed to become the tool of those who want 
to wreck this program, and after having been dismissed from 
Federal employment because of his questionable activities 
and associations he has taken his case to the courts 

He was turned down by a Federal district court and by a 
Federal court of appeals. He went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and there he won a victory which represents 
one of the most stunning defeats for the United States Gov 
ernment. 

A divided Supreme Court of the United States, with 6 
Justices in the majority and 3 dissenting—Justices Clarh 
Reed, and Minton—has invaded the powers of the Congres 
and of the President of the United States and has mutilated 
the law of 1950 and the President's Executive Order No 
10450 of 1953. This unconstitutional action of the judiciary 
branch took the form of a decision (Cole v. Young), which 
in effect, amends the law by adding to it just four words 
Four words which, in limiting the scope of the law, open the 
entire United States Government to the infiltration of our 
mortal enemies. 

In plain words, the law—the act of August 26, 1950—is 
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applicable to “any civilian officer, or employee” of the United 
States. What it meant was simply that every civilian officer 
and employee who has the privilege of being employed by 
the United States Government must be without a peradventure 
of doubt loyal to the United States and not associated with 
any subversive organization. 

To the words “any civilian officer, or employee” the Supreme 
Court has added four words, “in a sensitive position,’ thus 
providing that out of the 2,300,000 civilians who hold Gov- 
ernment jobs, only one-fifth must be loyal Americans and 
the remaining four-fifths could keep their Federal jobs al- 
though their loyalty to the United States is questionable and 
although they may remain under Communist discipline. 

Obviously, such preposterous thought never occurred to the 
Congress and it never occurred to the President of the United 
States that such was the intent of Congress in enacting the 
1950 law. 

The legislative history of that law is exceptionally clear, 
as legislative histories go. Reports filed by committee of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, and the debate 
held on the floors of both Houses of Congress, prove without 

scintilla of doubt that the law was meant to apply to 
every executive agency, not only to the ‘sensitive’ ones— 
and to every Federal employee, not only to those who hold 
sensitive positions. 

No Member of the House and no Member of the Senate 
contradicted when those statements were made. In fact, no 
contradiction could have been voiced for there probably is 
no one in the Congress who believes that there is in the entire 
Federal Government one job which could be offered to a 
person whose loyalty to the United States is doubrful. 

As Justice Clark—with whom justices Reed and Minton 
joined—stated in his dissenting opinion, “the janitor may 
prove to be in as important a spot security-wise as the top 
employee in the building”. 

Bur let's not stop at janitors—look at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. TVA supplies power for the most important of 
our atomic plants. An electrician in a TVA power plant is 
not classified as a “sensitive” employee. He certainly could 
not be so classified under the Supreme Court's ruling, and 
yet look at the extent of damage to our security that he 
could do. Think of the staggering blow that could be dealr 
to our atomic work if that electrician would simply throw a 
switch to cut off the power at a moment chosen by those 
under whose discipline he remains 

As a matter of fact, think of what a charwoman could 
find in an office that she is hired to clean after everybody 
else had left. And think about the nonsensitive file clerk 
who moves freely around offices where highly classified 
documents are stored. 

The Supreme Court of the United States said in Cole v. 
Young, leaning over backward in order to misread and mis- 
interpret congressional and presidential intent that all that 
was intended is to protect from subversive infiltration only 
those activities of the Government that are directly concerned 
with the protection of the Nation, and not those which con- 
tribute to the strength of the Nation “only through their 
impact on the general welfare.” It clearly follows that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would not mind at all 
if agencies or parts of them, such as the services protecting 
the Nation's health and welfare, the education of our youth, 
agencies in charge of interstate and foreign commerce, mail- 
ing rooms, archives, certain communication rooms, etc., would 
become “honeycombed with subversives,” if 1 may quote once 
more Justice Clark. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


If we permit the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to stand, we would simply open what Mr. 
Churchill so aptly called our “soft underbelly” to agents of 
the Communist conspiracy, who from that soft spot, skill- 
fully worming their way upward, could easily reach the very 
nerve center of the Nation. In addition to that, if we do 
nothing about this decision, we would condone the Supreme 
Court's attempt to invade that area of Government which, 
under the Constitution, is reserved to the Congress and the 
President. 

The 3 dissenting Justices were quite outspoken in that 
regard, actually accusing their 6 colleagues responsible for 
the Cole decision of raising a question as to the constitutional 
power of the President to authorize dismissal of executive 
employees whose further employment he believes to be in- 
consistent with national security. 

In reading the Supreme Court's decision in the Cole case, 
I cannot help bur feel that I was right several months ago 
when in reading another of our Supreme Court's decisions 
I felr that the illustrious Justices dwell in ivory towers with 
windows shut tight and shutters drawn, carefully looking 
away from the mortal danger facing our freedom—the 
freedom which our laws are designed to protect and not to 
help destroy. 

There is something uncanny in the stubbornness of some 
of our courts, including the Supreme Bench, with which they 
refuse to appraise properly the true meaning of the new skin 
that the Soviet leopard has now clothed itself. They refuse 
to see the same old spots on the leopard’s skin, thus aiding 
and abetting the Soviet’s effort to confuse and disarm the 
free world by stressing their peaceful intentions while in- 
tensifying their attempt to conquer through infiltration rather 
than through an open attack. It could be that the Supreme 
Court is not afraid of the danger of Sovie’ nfiltration through 
actions of the Communist conspiracy b._ause some of our 
Justices have shortsightedly accepted the opinion of the 
Fund for the Republic, the opinion which maintains that 
the Communist Party is nothing else but a political party 
of the United States just as is the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party. That opinion was clearly and unequivocally 
stated in the report of the Fund for the Republic, dated May 
31, 1955, a report for which Mr. Robert M. Hutchins, the 
fund’s president, must accept responsibility. 

In spite of congressional findings made in two legislative 
enactments, the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, where on the basis of 
irrefutable proof it was found that “the Communist Party of 
the United States, although purportedly a political party, 
is in fact an instrumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States’—Mr. Hutchins and 
his research specialists arrived at the opposite conclusion. 

What the Congress found is, of course, of little interest 
to the Fund for the Republic and I wish therefore to invite 
their attention to a most recent pronouncement coming 
from a source to which they might want to give more credence. 
I have in mind a major pronouncement printed in the official 
organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Pravda, 
just a few days ago, on July 16, 1956. 

On that day, Pravda sounded a warning to the free world 
in general and to the United States in particular. Said Pravda: 

“One should remember that among people who are in- 
sufficiently mature politically and excessively credulous, there 
may be some who would fall for the contention that inter- 
national connections of Communist parties became superflu- 
ous. The consolidation of international connections is a 
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ARTHUR GODFREY 


historical necessity both for the working class parties of the 
lands of socialism and for the Marxist parties of all capitalist 
countries.” 

If you strip that Marxist “gobbledegook” of its dialectical 
embellishments and if you translate it into plain english, it 
simply means that Communist parties of both the captive 
and the free nations remain but a foreign branch or an arm 
of the Soviet Union. Accordingly, to treat persons disloyal 
to the United States because of their adherence to the inter- 
national communist conspiracy simply as persons who dis- 
agree with us on certain political issues, just as anyone of 
you, or I, myself, would disagree with a Republican or with a 
Democrat, is simply a case of suicidal folly. 

Mr. Hutchins, of course, and some of the occupants of 
our Supreme Bench do not agree with that. However, in 
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judging whether or not Communists and their sympathizers 
are agents of the Soviet Union and of the international 
Communist conspiracy, I prefer to accept Pravda’s expert 
word rather than that of Mr. Hutchins. I feel today as if 
I should be making an award to you because after all it is 
you who are leading the fight to win the cold war in which 
it is my privilege to make some contribution. The things 
that are being done today by the committee of which I happen 
to be chairman are merely those things which have been of 
interest to your great organization for so long a time. I say 
with all the sincerity at my command it is you who should 
be receiving the award today because you have been steadfast 
in this cold war and I am sure that by your remaining stead- 
fast we are going to win it, despite the opposition we find 
from many places today. 


The Real Meaning of Airpower 


THE FACTS: PLAIN, SIMPLE AND HORRIBLE 
By ARTHUR GODFREY, Entertainer and Salesman 


Delivered before the 14th Air Force Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 14, 1956 


T IS A GREAT honor to be permitted to address this 
company tonight. The 14th Air Force in World War II 
wrote some of the most inspiring pages in our history 

and I am proud beyond words to have been invited to this 
reunion. I would be prouder still had I been one of you; to 
have had the privilege of serving under that great airman, 
Claire Chennault. He is one of the really great soldiers of 
our time, and one of the pioneering, courageous few whose 
vision and whose conviction helped bring military aviation 
to its present state of maturity. 

Regretfully, I cannot share in your memories of the war. 
I never flew the Hump or tangled with a Zero. I never even 
saw the rice paddies of China. Kunming, Hengyang, Liuchow, 
Sian, Chengtu—are to me only strange and exotic places’ 
names which I know to have been the lairs of the Flying 
Tigers. 

And as for the delights of Shanghai—and its Bubbling 
Well Road, the Palace and Park Hotels, the Bund and Hong- 
kew across the bridge—well, all I know is that from what 
I have heard, I should have been there. 

Nineteen years ago this month—July 1937. The Japs had 
just attacked the Marco Polo Bridge near Peking. General 
Chennault offered his services to Chiang Kai-shek. They 
were promptly and gratefully accepted. In all probability, 
you little realized it then—but you gentlemen actually changed 
the entire course of history. 

No poor words of mine could ever aptly describe the 
blazing bravery with which you fought in the skies above 
that storied land. You flew high across the old Jade Road 
that threads its way through Yunnan, from Peking to the 
fabulous jade mines of Mogaung in northern Burma. Your 
fighters shadowed the plains where Kubla Khan’s mounted 
Mongol archers had battled the armored elephants of ancient 
Burmese kings. 

Talk about guts. Talk about tradition. Talk about dedication. 
Few, if any, spare parts; lacking ammunition, fuel and food: 
thus was written the glorious saga of the American Voluntary 
Group, China Air Task Force, 14th Air Force, the Double 
Seven, Flying Tigers all. 

But I doubt that you are the kind of men who want to 
listen to a speech about how good you were in time of 
battle——no, not even when the facts warrant just such a 


tribute. And especially I think, you don’t want that kind 
of talk from a gent, like me, who has never enjoyed the 
peculiar tonic effects of jingbow juice. So let me get on with 
what I came here to say. 

Despite the fact that I have been pretty active in this 
crusade for American air power for the last 6 years, some 
of you may still be wondering how and/or why I got into 
the act. I am an alleged radio and television entertainer 
and have been for 27 years. I have on many an occasion 
demonstrated my ability to tell a joke as poorly, to play the 
ukulele as noisily, and to sing as badly as anyone in the 
business. 

By dint of those debatable accomplishments, I have 
managed to emerge from complete and abject insolvency to 
become one of those unfathomable miracles who continue 
to amaze and frustrate the self-styled critics of my profession 
In fact, I never cease to amaze myself. For my good fortune, 
I am extremely grateful and for years I have been consumed 
with an impelling desire to really serve my country in return 

My distinguished old friend, Charles Erwin Wilson, then 
president of General Motors, in a speech some years ago 
quoted Cardinal Mooney as follows: “freedom is the condition 
under which a person is not restrained in the exercise of any 
right or the fulfillment of any responsibility. The right of 
the individual to be free, as recognized in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights is contingent upon the individual's willing 
ness to accept certain responsibilities as a member of our 
free society.” 

If you hold your breath for a full minute, you'll find 
yourself in agony * * * and, gasping, you'll gratefully swallow 
great gulps of precious air immediately afterward. Freedom 
is like that: too much of the time, you're not conscious of it 
until you lose it. But with freedom comes responsibility 

This Country—your Country—my Country—our Country 
gave me my freedom and my opportunity. I worked hard 
and took advantage of my opportuniucs, sure: but I could 
have worked twice as hard under some other system and 
received nothing bur lashes, starvation and serfdom for my 
pains. Because I am an American, I have achieved a smal! 
measure of success, despite the fact that I started from the 
very depths of destitution. I’m not bragging—what I'm 
trying to establish is simply the reason for my intense interest 
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in our subject tonight. I am humbly grateful to the land of 
my birth (which means the people in it), for my freedom 
and for my opportunities. These blessings are mine and all 
of America's because of men like yourselves—a great many 
of whom are with us tonight only in spirit. 

Now, except that I study as many of the national issues 
as my faculties and time will permit, I have never had much 
to do with politics. While I thank our wise old forefathers 
for our great two-party system, I belong to neither one. | 
have always and will always vote for the man I think best 
qualified for the office. As a matter of fact, if it weren't for 
the terrible menace behind that Iron Curtain, nobody'd ever 
hear a word out of me except in the cause of fun and happi- 
ness. | am by nature a happy-go-lucky kind of gent who 
would like nothing better than to retire from the arena next 
week or the week after and hunt and fish the rest of my life. 

My trouble, gentlemen, is that 36 years ago I had a couple 
of rides in a Navy F-5-L flying boat at the Naval Air Station, 
Hampton Roads, Va., when I was a boot in the Navy. I had 
but a half dozen or so other flights in various types of aircraft 
during the next 9 years, because I went to sea in destroyers 
where aircraft were unheard of and when I was ashore, I 
rarely had enough money to buy a half-hour of dual instruc- 
ron 

But in 1929, I began my study of aviation in earnest and 
since that time, I have averaged something better than 200 
hours a year of flying time. As busy as I've been in the last 
4 or 4 years, I've managed to average 150 hours a year— 
which is a lot of time, I think you'll grant, for an amateur. 
| have flown almost every kind of reciprocating engine 
airplane and a few of our modern jets. 

In 1950, after years of being turned down by military 
aviation doctors because of my hip, I finally won my Navy 
wings at Pensacola and subsequently qualified as a carrier 
pilot, as a jet pilot, as a helicopter pilot, and got my green 
instrument ticket in Corpus Christi. I have flown B-29’s, 
B-50's, B-47's, and B-36's, too. Someday, I hope to get a 
ride in a B-5S2—the monarch of them all. 

Prior to the time I went to Pensacola in 1950 (having 
been denied military aviation), flying was simply pleasure 
and convenience to me. From the days in 1929 and 1930 
when I had become acquainted with the special joys of 
gliding—quiet as a wheeling hawk across the sky, through 
the OX-5 Travelairs and the J-6-7 Challengers, the old Fleet 
trainers and the C-3 Aeroncas and the little Taylor Cubs, 
I had a wonderful time, in the true sense of the word. Happy, 
carefree days they were and we logged hundreds of flying 
hours 

In the early days, then, I talked to people only about the 
joys of aviation—the astringent cleanliness that pervades 
your mind and body when you get into the air. But in 
addition to flying those little planes myself, I had become 
practically a commuter between Washington and New York, 
flying in the early Tri-Motored Stinsons, Curtis Condors, 
and the first Douglas DC-2's and DC-3’s. 

I began to learn about commercial aviation—inciuding the 
fact that, even with DC-3’s, the airlines made very little 
money in those days. Eastern Airlines was the first to operate 
in the black without subsidy years before any other. Too 
many of the airline flights carried but a single passenger—me. 
I got thus to know a good many of the pilots personally 
(great guys, all of them). And, one way or another, I garnered 
many priceles pilot-hours of instruction in twin-engined equip- 
ment and, after the war, four-engined transports. 

Little by little, I got an insight into the tremendous ground 
Organization that is required to keep those planes in the air. 
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More and more I realized how necessary to the welfare of 
our Nation is a healthy, growing air-transport network. 

About 1950, however, as my naval aviation education 
progressed, I became very conscious of the term “airpower.” 
I discovered that, if you ask military men to define airpower, 
you invariably get as many answers as there are branches of 
all the military services. For example, to a Navy man, air 
power means carriers and task forces. To an Army man, air 
power probably means tactical support for ground forces. It 
even means several different things, for heaven's sake, within 
the Air Force. Find me the man who doesn’t think his 
outfit won the war even if he never flew anything but C-45’s 
and C-47’s. There are some who think air power means 
guided missiles. We all wish that were true. Nobody—but 
nobody—relishes the thought of strapping a bomber to his 
rugged thighs and delivering this nuclear stuff personally. 
It would be great to be able to sit in a dugout someplace and 
push a button. 

As a matter of fact, a group of SAC men has been working 
like fiends on this intercontinental ballistic missile and guided- 
missile program for years and it gives me great comfort to 
know that, when the first one is ready, it'll be in the hands of 
the people who know how to use it. But you and I know 
and anyone who stops to think knows that nothing will take 
the place of the manned bomber for a long, long time. 

Now, if one divorces himself from all service connections 
and takes an objective look at the situation as it exists today, 
I don't see for the life of me how certain horrible but 
indisputable facts can be avoided. Let me list those facts 
for you just to refresh your minds, although I’m sure you 
gentlemen know them better than I do: 

1. No one will deny that the destruction of Nazi industrial 
and other strategic targets by air bombardment was the 
primary cause of the collapse of Hitler's dreams. Mind you, 
this is not to belittle the invasions nor the sea and air battles 
nor the glorious deeds of the paratroopers and all the rest of 
them. The point is that after cities and industries and sources 
of supply were laid waste by aerial bombardment, last-ditch, 
desperate, violent ground battles were bloody but compara- 
tively short-lived. 

2. Nor will anyone deny that similar destruction of the 
Japanese strategic empire brought Japan to her knees. Our 
Navy destroyed their navy and supply lines and our bombers 
destroyed their cities whereupon they quit even though they 
still had hundreds of thousands of fresh troops ready to fight. 

3. That aerial bombardment lasted 4 to 5 years during 
which time, despite all the opposition that our enemies could 
throw at us at the height of their power, we lost only 2 
percent of our bombers by enemy action. We had other 
operational losses, aborts and malfunctions but the enemy 
was able to shoot down only 2 percent of our bombers. 

4. No American bombing mission, once launched, was 
ever stopped by enemy action short of its target. 

5. It is only reasonable to assume, therefore, that any 
first-class bombing mission, ally or enemy, would have the 
same degree of success. 

6. The only reason our American mainland cities weren't 
bombed, then, during World War II is the simple fact that 
no enemy had a bombing force capable of reaching us. In 
other words, looking back we can thank God for two things 
upon which I'm afraid we can no longer depend * * ® our 
brave allies who fought on in the face of overwhelming odds 
to give us time to build the planes with which to retaliate— 
and for the broad Atlantic and Pacific which protected our 
shores. 

7. Now, those are facts that no reasonably well-informed 
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man will contradict and mark you, gentlemen, all of this was 
accomplished with slow, medium altitude, reciprocating engine 
planes, using high-explosive bombs whose bang was measured 
in mere thousands of pounds or a few tons. Then to bring 
the war in the Pacific to a crashing close, two atomic bombs 
were dropped on 2 Japanese cities. The destructive power 
of these monsters was measured in kilotons. Now they have 
given way to nuclear weapons whose destructive power is 
measured in megatons. Which brings us to another fact: 


It is now possible with one mission of modern airplanes 
to drop more destructive power on a series of targets in one 
afternoon than was dropped on all of Germany and all of 
Japan during the entire span of World War II, including 
the two atomic bombs. 

Not only that, but it is now possible for 1 plane to drop 
1 bomb and obliterate 1 entire city. Unfortunately, that 
means American cities as well as Russian cities. 

Let’s go back a minute: A while ago, when listing the 
facts about World War II, I stated that we lost only 2 percent 
of our bombers by enemy action and also that no American 
bombing mission was ever stopped short of its target by 
enemy action. Okay. 

The gentlemen who are in the bombing business in our 
Air Force today are of the opinion that those figures haven't 
changed very much, despite all the defensive devices that 
have been dreamed up. They still think (and they're the 
only ones who know) that it is impossible to stop a first-class 
bombing mission once it is launched. They're nor telling 
anybody how they figure they can get through all the fighters 
and ack-ack and rockets and missiles and radar that can be 
used in defense because their tactics are much more highly 
classified than the planes and the bomb-loads themselves. 
But they say they can do it—and I believe them. They also 
say, and in this they are strongly supported by our own defense 
command people, that neither could we stop any first-class 
enemy bombing mission that might be sent this way. 

So you see, if the time ever comes that those characters 
over there in Russia should decide they can absorb any 
blows we could strike in retaliation and launch a sneak 
attack on us, we could not stop them. 

We could shoot down a few of them, sure: but that 
wouldn't help us much because, remember: nowadays it takes 
only 1 plane with 1 bomb to destroy 1 city. We've got to 
stop all of them and it can’t be done. 

Our allies can’t help us very much, either, any more, nor 
do either of the oceans offer any protection. 

So these are the facts: plain, simple, and horrible. It would 
be impossible for us here in America to stop an enemy 
bombing mission any time in the foreseeable future. 

World war III, then, is unthinkable, isn’t it? We must 
not even dream of permitting it to materialize because if 
we do, no matter who wins, we've had it. 

Just let me ask you to stop here a minute and picture 
if you can what would happen if only six Russian bombers, 
say, got through our defense some night—each one carrying 
an H-bomb. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, and Seattle. One bomb per city. Those six cities are 
gone. Three or four or five million people are dead. We've 
got no government seat (and probably no government )— 
no power to produce—the great American know-how is all 
shot. 

No, we don’t want any part of world war III, even 
though we know we'd eventually win it. 

How do we avoid it, then? Well, there are 2 ways, but 
1 of them is more unthinkable than the war itself. The other, 
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and the only way, is to continue to maintain our relative 
superiority in the air. 

That is what has kept us out of trouble up to now. We 
have the capability of destroying the entire Russian estab- 
lishment if they should attack us today. They know that 
and that is why they haven't moved. 

This was true 6 years ago when I first became aware of 
it and it is true today. With this one difference: 6 years 
ago—nay, 3 years ago, we could have flattened Russia if 
we had wanted to with very little, if any, damage to ourselves. 

Today we could still knock them out but not without 
taking a severe pounding here at home. As General ‘i wining 
has so often said, “the gap is closing.” By 1958 they, the 
Russians, will have the superior intercontinental bombing 
force unless we get busy immediately. 

Now, what I have just told you tonight is almost exactly 
word for word the story I first presented on the subject before 
the Executive Club of Chicago in 1952 and on November 
19, 1953, at the Dallas Air Power Symposium, in Texas. 

I have made several other speeches since then along the 
same lines and last winter these ideas were expressed in 
my autobiography which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

In March of this year, I made a similar address to the sixth 
annual conference of the National Aviation Education Council 
in New York City. 

The distinguished chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, graciously 
placed that speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 
20, seconded by the equally distinguished Senate majority 
leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas. 

Sensing a gratifying interest, I offered printed copies of 
the speech to anyone who would write to a Washington post 
office box and ask for them. To date, we have mailed out 
nearly 300,000. 

In February of this year, Senator RUSSELL appointed a 
subcommittee to investigate air power under the chairmanship 
of that very aggressive, air-minded gentleman from Missouri 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON. The Department of Defense 
very graciously cleared me security-wise so that I have had 
access to all of the testimony that has been given before Mr 
SYMINGTON’S committee in both open and closed sessions. 

The printed record of the open hearings, gentlemen, is, 
or course, available to all. I strongly urge you to read it. The 
story is there complete except, of course, for facts and figures, 
projects and plans, deleted in the interest of national! security 
There in the record is documented proof of the story I learned 
back in 1950. 

I could make the same speeches today that I made in 1952 
and 1953 and 1954 and 1955, the story is the same, only more 
so. The Russians are closing the gap 

Not only should we be proud and grateful of and for the 
work of that committee but we should be extremely proud 
as Americans, of the immediate reaction of both Houses of 
the Congress. Once again it has been proven and shown to 
the world: give the American people the facts and they will 
always, through their elected representatives, come up with 
the right answers. 

I am sure you all read, a day or two ayo, the report to 
Congress of General Twining, the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
on his visit to Moscow. The Rusians didn’t show him very 
much, he said, but he saw enough to be convinced that the 
situation is just the same as it was before he went over there, 
only more so. The Russians are closing the gap. 

Those of us who've been conducting this crusade for air 
power these many years have no way of measuring how well 
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were getting the story across except by the results we see. 
Senator SYMINGTON’S subcommittee has done a magnificent 
job of collecting and documenting the confirmation of our 
air power philosophies. ' 

Through the hard work of the Senator from Missour: and 
his colleagues, the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, DICK RUSSELL, of Georgia and the very 
able majority leader, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the truth of 
our aif power story is now known. 

Now, what we need is some action, quick action. There's 
no time to waste. We are already late. The Russians are closing 
the gap 

Whar precisely, do we need? Not money: our intelligent, 
aroused, elected representatives have appropriated plenty of 
money. Production facilities? Everyone knows we have the 
greatest production capacity in the world for anything we 
want to build. 

All we have to do to get what we need is to order it. What 
we have on order isn't enough—and won't be enough. If you 
doubt that, I respectfully call your attention to the published 
reports of the hearings available to all. 

No; it isn’t money and it isn’t production capacity. It’s just 
dangerous dilly-dallying—that’s what it is 

The Russians, unencumbered by political and democratic 
processes, are going right ahead with their production sched- 
ules and their geometric progression in research and develop- 
ment is appalling. 

Nobody over here knows too much about what they're 
doing but our experts have seen enough to know those charac- 
ters aren't playing mumbly-peg over there. 

A man who knows nothing about horses, for instance, sees 
very little difference except color between one horse and an- 
other. He wouldn't know a spavined horse from a sound one 
and probably thinks the crupper is some kind of a bit. 

The same thing applies, to a certain extent, to aircraft. To 
a nonflyer, most airplanes look alike. To an intelligent, well- 
informed airman, just a glance at even only the exterior of an 
aircraft speaks volumes. He knows what it takes in research, 
background, and know-how to produce that airplane. Ob- 
servations of just a few airplanes in flight tell a great deal to 
an experienced man about what's going on behind the scenes. 
The testimony brought out in the hearings and the testimony 
of General Twining and his staff after their return from 
Moscow all point to the same thing: We woefully under- 
estimated the Russian capability. 

We happily enjoy today a comfortable superiority in stra- 
tegic bombing potential. But we are fast losing that superiority 
because our national policy does not recognize the natural rate 
of technical progress—does not recognize the natural increase 
in support we have to build into a research and development 
program if we are going to progress at a normal rate. 

What we need first of all, of course, is people. As of June 
1 of this year, 91 percent of SAC personnel has under 4 years 
service. only 9 percent have 4 years or more of experience 
That's unfair. That's asking a whole lot of a courageous few. 
While we blissfully go about our daily, peaceful, rather abun- 
dant lives, we are asking a few great guys, who know what 
the score is, to submit themselves to wartime discipline and 
regimentation. For this they are ill-paid, scantily housed, and 
generally kicked around from pillar to post. 

That seems to be the story of the entire country, as a 
matter of fact. In almost any branch of patriotic public service 
you'll find a miserably paid, unthanked, dedicated few carrying 
the load. 

We must quit this stupid, unrealistic attitude of ours toward 
men in uniform. Military service must be made an attactive 
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career for our youth—for the cream of our youth. We must 
pay them more money, we must provide better housing, 
hospitalization, and decent survival benefits. In addition, we've 
got to show them the respect that is their due. We've got to 
make them proud of their uniform. We've got to stop this 
business of thinking that the service is a good place for a man 
who “can’t make it” on the outside. 

Next, we must have proper bases and I don’t mean bases 
overseas. I mean right here in America. Overseas bases are 
fine and we're grateful for them and they are indispensable 
to our medium bombers. But those bases could be knocked 
out easily because they're well within the range of the medium 
bombers of the enemy. 

We've got to have bases here at home for our intercon- 
tinental bombers—lots of bases—many times the number we 
have now. Proper dispersal is most important. 

And then we've got to have the hardware—B-52’s and KC- 
135'’s—jet bombers and jet tankers. We cannot efficiently 
refuel fast, high-altitude jet bombers with slow, low-altitude 
propeller-driven tankers. 

Now one more very important thing—and this one may 
startle you. Insufficient bases, tankers, and bombers plus the 
lack of experienced personnel are not the only troubles 
plaguing the Strategic Air Command. There's something else 
that we have been talking about for years and about which 
nothing, until very recently, has been done and that is the 
matter of traffic control. 

To the bereaved relatives of those 128 people who went to 
their flaming deaths in Colorado the other day, I extend my 
deep sympathy. And, small comfort though it be to them, I 
would like to suggest that those lives were not lost in vain. 
We who fly have been predicting just that sort of an accident 
for years. We knew that eventually it had to happen. It could 
have happened to any one of us. All of us who fly are very 
conscious of near misses all the time. 

What that accident did, ironically enough, is to point up 
this air-traffic situation and create a lot of interest where 
nothing but apathy existed before. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is another tragic example of how we get things 
done in America in time of peace. 

The traffic controllers and the tower operators throughout 
America are among the most miserably paid Government em- 
ployees in the country. Unsung, unheralded, unthanked, they 
sit there in those towers with thousands of lives in their 
hands every day and millions of dollars worth of equipment— 
for which they get paid a pretty sad sum. 

If you could stand behind one of them in a tower one day 
and watch him work one of his shifts, you would wonder how 
he kept his sanity. 

Do you know how many landings and takoffs there are in 
America in a day? Well, the figure is in the tens of thousands 
—and the fact that we've had only one major air collision is 
nothing but a miracle. 

It used to be bad enough when everybody was flying recipro- 
cating engines. They only went so high and if an area got 
jammed with traffic, all they had to do was stack them up one 
on top of another and mill around there for hours and bring 
them down one at a time. 

Nowadays, however, we've got jet-propelled aircraft flying 
on top of other jet-propelled aircraft, flying on top of recipro- 
cating-engine aircraft and the sky is a mess. Not only that, 
but, as you all know, when a jet plane arrives over his destina- 
tion, he’s got to land right now. He can’t fool around up there 
in a holding patern. He's got a fuel problem. 

Therefore, the commander of a squadron of Air Force jets 
has to know before he takes off when and where he’s coming 
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down. Air Force planes have to fly these practice missions 24 
hours a day, around the clock, under all conditions. The only 
way we can avoid world war III is to maintain air superiority. 
The only way to maintain air superiority is to practice, 
practice, practice—one mission after the other—in the hope 
and prayer that practice missions will be all it will ever be 
necessary to fly. 

Now, if you had any idea how many vitally important prac- 
tice missions have to be abandoned, aborted, called off and 
canceled because of inadequate traffic control, you would be 
appalled. The CAA knows how to do it and, under the very 
able direction of Chuck Lowen, they are able and willing to do 
it. But like SAC itself, they must have the personnel and the 
materiel and they must have it quickly. You can’t accomplish 
very much without support, no matter how dedicated you may 


All of these things require money, surely, but let me say 
again: The total cost per year to keep such an outfit as I've 
described in top condition—thus enabling us to maintain 
our present superiority in long-range bombing capability—is 
a relatively small fraction of the present total defense budget. 

And, as I've already pointed out, money, to the American 
people, is obviously no object when it comes to safeguarding 
our way of life. 

The trouble seems to be the enigma I spoke of earlier to- 
night: The differences of opinion involved with the definition 
of the term “airpower.” Everybody in Washington concedes 
that airpower will do the trick—but everybody and his brother 
wants to do it his way—-everybody wants his outfit to be top 
dog. Jimmy Doolittle put it very simply one time. He said: 
“We need an Army and a Navy and an Air Force—but only 
one of each.” 

This strategic long-range bombing capability belongs to the 
Strategic Air Command. The men who've been in the business 
since the technique was developed in World War II: The 
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gents who learned the tactics the hard way—by flying the 
missions and getting shot at. 

They know how to get there, how to deliver the wad, and 
how to get back. 

They have no quarrel with any of the other services or 
branches of the services. They're just a dedicated bunch of 
swell guys, striving manfully to do a monumental work with 
figurine tools. 

We cannot deter aggression with blueprints, while we're 
waiting for our scientists to perfect the ICBM. We've got to 
have the deterrent force in being. We've got it now—but the 
best-informed experts in the country have testified under 
oath that our enemies are not only catching up with us but will 
soon pass us and we will lose our superiority within the next 
couple of years unless we do something about it right now. 

Well, we're in a tough spot all right—there’s no doubt 
about that. But, you know; I'm not half as scared now as | 
was 3 years or even 2 years ago. These dear old democratic 
processes of ours, ponderous, lumbering, maddeningly slow as 
they are, constitute the only system of government in the 
world worth talking about. 

We move slowly through a body of elected representatives 
in the Houses of Congress. Each one of those gentlemen has 
his own little bailiwick to look after, his own problems and, 
in an election year, his own fences to mend. They're a pretty 
busy, hard-working, dedicated group and they, too, if anyone 
should ask you, are very much underpaid. Busy as they've 
been this year though, they listened to, absorbed, and under 
stood the story laid before them by our military airmen 

Congress understands, Congress is aroused. Therefore, 
America is aroused. The will of the American people has been 
made known to the world. 

We will not allow ourselves to become the weaker power 
We will maintain our air superiority. Our intercontinental 
bombing capability will, by the people’s mandate, always be 
second to none. 


Your Duties to Society 


PUBLIC OFFICE MUST BE MADE DESIRABLE 
By RAYMOND R. TUCKER, Mayor of St. Louis, Missours 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Missourt, June 2, 1956 


HE NUMBER one priority in my remarks today must 

be assigned to you, the membk-rs of the graduating 

class of 1956. Each and every one of you, whether 
from one of the professional schools or from one of the under- 
graduate divisions of the University, merits my very sincere 
congratulations and good wishes. 

You have now won a coveted goal. It is a goal which is 
more difficult to attain in some cases than in others, but not 
easy of attainment in any case. 

Today you will be awarded a degree (or a certificate) 
testifying to your competence in one of a dozen or more 
specific fields of human endeavor. Of equal importance, the 
testimony expressed in your diploma will come from a reliable, 
respected witness. 

St. Louis University is no newcomer to the field of higher 
education. For almost a century and a half, your distinguished 
alma mater has been turning out, in ever increasing numbers, 
men and women with the ideals, the knowledges and the 
skills needed to make an enduring contribution to the life 
stream of our community, our state, and even our nation. 

The diplomas which you receive today will be your certifi- 


cates of membership in this eminent association—the alumni 
of St. Louis University. And for your success in scaling these 
educational heights, you are entitled to congratulations—from 
your friends, your families, your faculty and from me. I know 
that I speak for all in expressing these sentiments 

Inevitably, the high quality of education which each of you 
has now completed, entitles you to greater authority in the 
world you are entering than is allotted to those of lesser attain- 
ments. Your ideas and your principles should receive a more 
respectful hearing. Your actions and your works should merit 
closer attention and fuller emulation than those of others less 
qualified than you. 

But everything of any worth carries a price. The price of 
this enhanced prestige, this augmented authority, this. new title 
of leadership, is a new and much enlarged burden of respon- 
sibility. The diploma which will soon be yours is not very 
heavy according to standard measurement. But as every one of 
you trained at St. Louis University must realize, it places 
upon each of its proud possessors a very considerable weight 
of moral obligation 

Of course, you are all free men and women. Your freedom 
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s no less now, at the end of your formal education, than it 
was back at the beginning. Hence the choice is still your own 
to make. Your new responsibility, heavy though it is, 1s 
essentially moral in character. You cam choose to ignore it, as 
some alumni of other years have done. But, though you can 
4» choose, you should not, for the moral obligation remains, 
whatever your choice in the order of actuality 

lo whom, and to what, is this new weight of responsibility 
due? Time will not permit me to delineate all the various 
facets of this subject. From my own background of training 
and experience, I should like to concentrate on just two of the 
major directions in which your new burden of responsibility 
lies. There are of course many others 

First of all, as an alumnus of your own great University 
Class of 1917—I would like to refer to your responsibility to 
your alma mater. Over the years, St. Louis University has won 
for itself an excellent reputation. St. Louis University is more 

much more—than the buildings and equipment housed 
therein. It is a vital energetic institution—committed, as its 
President, Father Reinert, has so often emphasized—to im- 
mutable principles of the highest order. Through its adminis- 
tration and its faculty, it conceives its essential role to be that 
of imparting to each of its students, within the framework of 
these high principles, the knowledge necessary to work suc- 
cessfully in his chosen field, and the virtue required to fill his 
place as a member of society as a whole. 

You have now been exposed to this double-barrelled, time- 
tested system of education for the requisite number of 
semesters. The University is testifying today to your successful 
completion of the course. Thus your responsibility begins 
today. Your alma mater, through your diploma, is expressing 
her willingness to count you among her children. You owe 
it to her—nor to let her down 

The name of St. Louis University in the field of higher 
education—in all its various specifications—-is both honored 
and respected. So now it falls to you—the graduates of 1956 

as it has fallen in the past to graduates of other years—to 
preserve that name so that it may be passed on to the graduates 
of later years with the same luster with which it came to you. 
St. Louis University has now placed her faith in you—her 
graduates—to preserve and perpetuate her name. The responsi- 
bility for upholding her name falls squarely upon each of you. 
As one of you, from the Class of ‘17, I am confident that you 
will live up to this responsibility 

One other responsibility which comes with particular signifi- 
cance to you as graduates of St. Louis University, and one 
which I would like to give the greatest possible emphasis, has 
to do with your duties to society. 

The most universal and the most inclusive form which 
society takes is that of political society. The organization of 
political society is found in government—national, state and 
local 

Surely it is trite today to speak of the intense need that 
contemporary government has for the understanding and even 
of the help of educated men and women. At all levels, govern- 
ment has necessarily and continuously expanded its role in the 
regulation and ordering of society. 

Today our own national government is taking, and spending, 
on the authority of our own elected representatives, over a 
quarter of our annual national income. 

In addition, our State government here in Missouri finds it 
necessary to employ nearly 20,000 persons, in several hundred 
different types of positions, in order to carry out the responsi- 
bilities which have been imposed on it by the popularly 
elected members of the General Assembly. 

Finally, in our own City of St. Louis, the cost of operating 
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the City’s ever more numerous services has practically trebled 
in the past 35 years, reaching at the present time the staggering 
total of more than fifty million dollars. 

Surely this fundamental change in our American society, 
from a status of individual independence to one of ever-in- 
creasing interdependence, with consequent imevitable expan- 
sion in the role of government at all levels, calls first for 
understanding by its Citizens. 

Particularly, such understanding should come as a by- 
product of the type of training and education furnished at 
St. Louis University. More than this, it should fall to the man 
or woman educated under auspices such as those of St. Louis 
University—not only to appreciate the modern responsibilities 
of government, but also to accept the obligation of fostering 
and promoting such sympathetic understanding on the part of 
others. On this point, permit me a few personal reminiscences. 

In 1934 I became Secretary to the Mayor of St. Louis. | 
entered this responsibility with no previous political ex- 
perience, and with a limited business experience. I did feel, 
however, that with my background, including education both 
at St. Louis and Washington Universities, combined with some 
business experience, I might be able to make a small contribu- 
tion to the community in which I had been born and reared. 

As time went on I found that public positions did not carry, 
in the eyes of the citizens, the respect to which they were 
entitled. I am fully aware of the reasons for such an attitude, 
even though I do not believe in their authenticity. 

This attitude, no doubt, results from experiences which this 
municipality, as well as other cities, has had with certain 
public officials. It is manifestly unfair and illogical to damn 
the thousands of honest public officials because of the dis- 
honesty of a small minority. 

I have been told by respectable businessmen that any public 
official could be bought, the implication being clear that I 
too had a price. I have heard citizens publicly criticize the 
fixing of traffic tickets and these selfsame citizens privately ask 
to have their own tickets fixed. Why was this done? Because 
certain elements of the American public believe the worst 
about any public official. It seems impossible for the average 
citizen to believe that a man in public life might really be 
sincere and honest. They will not believe that he is impartially 
enforcing the law and not showing favoritism. They want him 
to be honest, but become angry when he won't be dishonest 
in their favor. 

We are all interested in clean government, at least we say 
we are interested in clean government. We believe that the 
affairs of a community should be sincerely and honestly ad- 
ministered. Furthermore, we believe that very stringent regula- 
tory measures should be passed and they should be rigidly 
enforced. We believe that public employees should not be 
subject to political pressure and that they should be free and 
individual agents holding their positions because of their 
ability to handle their work rather than their ability to per- 
suade their friends to support the administration. All these 
things we sincerely believe but in many cases this belief is 
only “skin deep.” 

Frequently, during my years of public service I have been 
approached and asked for what was innocently called a favor 
but actually involved an evasion of the law. Upon my refusal 
to do so after explaining the request to be a violation of the 
law, I have been told “Oh, you could do it if you wanted to.” 
I could hav. but oftentimes the very individual who asked 
for this consideration would be the first to condemn this act 
had it been performed in behalf of someone else. It has been, 
and always will be, my sincere belief that these laws, rules, 
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and regulations should apply to all. If they are unjust they 
should be repealed. 

No doubt, persons of your acquaintance have often charged 
that such favoritism has been shown to others. And they 
condemned both the donor and the recipient of such favors. 
How often was this condemnation based upon a sincere belief 
that special privileges should be granted to no one? And 
how often was it based upon the fact that similar favors were 
requested, but not granted to the complainant? 

Yes, surely, we all believe in good government, clean 
government and honest government. But how many of us are 
willing to make the personal sacrifices which all of us must 
make if such worthy objectives are to be attained? 

You elect a public official. Why? To supplant a man who 
seems incompetent? Not too often. To replace a man who Is 
said to be dishonest? Not too often. To secure a more com- 
petent man? Rarely. Upon his past record? Sometimes. Be- 
cause he is a Democrat or a Republican? Yes. Because he has 
the financial support and backing of a vociferous minority? 
Yes. 

That a man is a Democrat or a Republican does not make 
him an honest man. To vote for a man on this basis does not 
insure honest, progressive and clean government. His back- 
ground, training, environment, ideals and reputation are a far 
better criteria. Although I sincerely believe in the two party 
system, better government will not be attained by blind 
partisanship. 

The term “public servant” often designates your various 
officials. The term “servant” is taken in its most literal sense 
rather than the broader sense which was intended. Your 
official is condemned, abused, and castigated because he is 
unable to satisfy all the whims and desires of the various 
individual pressure groups. 

Furthermore, I have seen officials criticized because they 
have actively participated in their party organizations. Others 
I have seen censured because they did not assume the leader- 
ship of their party. If one assumes leadership he is a machine 
politician; if one does not, he is sometimes accused of lacking 
leadership and initiative. In our desire to have clean and 
honest government, we have surrounded public officials with 
laws, self-perpetuating boards, and committees to carry on 
the affairs of our city. These restrictions, in many Cases, cur- 
tail the activities of our officials to such an extent that it is 
impossible for them to act in an expeditious manner. As | 
said, these restrictions depend not upon the fact that they are 
restrictions, but upon the personal integrity and sincerity 
of the individual operating under them. 

It may seem strange that I have chosen this topic to speak 
upon before a group of this character. I did it intentionally 
because the trend of events has been such as to bring with it 
an ever closer relationship between the community on the one 
hand and the government on the other. With this closer 
relationship the need for an intelligent and thinking electorate 
is ever more essential. 

You may have gathered from my previous remarks that I 
believe public officials should be free from all criticism. This 
is not true. I believe that they should be subjected to all forms 
of constructive criticism, but they should not be the target for 
the jokes, jests, and the venom of those who indulge in per- 
sonalities because of conflicting personal interests. 

It is my considered opinion that every public official should 
be considered honest and efficient until he is proven the 
contrary. This is contrary to the popular conception according 
to which he is considered dishonest, incompetent, and feeding 
at the public trough. Such terms and catch phrases have 
undermined the fundamental respect which we should all 
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possess toward public officials. His continuity in office should 
be dependent upon the performance of the duties his office 
entails, rather than upon the personal contacts he makes and 
the favors he can dispense. 

The cry has always been that men of integrity and men of 
experience should run for public office, but men of integrity 
and experience will not run for public office unless the office 
brings with it an opportunity to perform a public service. At 
the present it is extremely difficult to persuade competent 
citizens to seek public office. The price they pay in public 
esteem and personal abuse appears to be too great a sacrifice 
to make. As long as this condition exists we are going to have, 
at times, incompetent officials. Public office must be made de 
sirable. 

In order to persuade men of integrity and ability to seek 
public office, and in order to assure their retention on the 
basis of performance, women as well as men, wives as well as 
husbands, must extend their interests beyond the home, the 
family and the school. They must endeavor actively to shape 
and mold the community so that it will be a fitting place in 
which their carefully trained sons and daughters can live full, 
effective lives. This means active participation in the civic 
life of the community. In fact, it may even require par 
ticipation in politics. I know when I say “politics,” that a 
shudder may pass through some of you. Politics is supposed 
to be degrading. But why should it be degrading? Political 
activity in many countries is an honored profession. However, 
in America the term “politician” is a term of opprobrium 

It is my hope and my plea to all of you, now entering upon 
your responsibilities to your society, to effect an alteration in 
this erroneous point of view. I suggest you substitute for it 
a sympathetic and correct understanding of the role of govern 
ment in modern life, along with a presumption of integrity and 
dedication to duty on the part of most public officials, and a 
realization of the ever-growing need for active participation in 
public affairs. This can be achieved through the accepted 
“political” channels, by men and women of honor and of skill 

As a final point of definition of your growing responsibili 
ties for both comprehension and cooperation in relation to 
your government, I should like to mention a relatively new 
factor which has entered the picture in recent years 

It is the metropolitan problem. 

Today, we are living in an essentially urban nation. We still 
depend very greatly upon the American farmer, but he is no 
longer a member of the dominant group in our society. At the 
present time, two-thirds of all Americans are living in cities 
but more than this—over half of our total population lives 
in metropolitan communities. In the fifteen years since 1940, 
over 80% of the nation’s population increase took place 
in the metropolitan areas—and while the core cities increased 
by about 13%, all the rest of the growth occurred in the 
suburbs and fringe areas. 

Despite this phenomenal change, nowhere in the United 
States today does the sociological and economic metropolitan 
area coincide with a single governmental unit covering the 
entire area. Very probably, there should be no single metro 
politan government for all parts of a metropolitan area, but 
it is almost universally agreed that the existing political situa 
tion, designed for a totally different set of conditions, is no 
longer satisfactory 

The solution of this new problem in government wil! call 
for the best skills available. For our own local metropolitan 
problem, an extremely fortunate start has been made. In recent 
wecks, a substantial grant from the Ford Foundation, supple 
mented by a very generous contribution by McDonnell Air 
craft corporation, has been made to St. Louis and Washington 
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Universities to undertake a thorough-going, objective and de- 
tailed study of this whole problem for the St. Louis area. This 
study, now underway, should have the fullest measure of help 
and understanding from al] elements of our population. I 
pledge my own and that of my administration, and I am 
confident that yours too will be forthcoming. 

Today is truly a great day in your lives. I salute you for 
your success in winning the honor which is yours today. But 
I must also charge you with the responsibilities upon which 
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you are now entering. Chief among these, besides your obliga- 
tion to your chosen field of work, are your responsibility to 
uphold the fine name of the University which trained you, and 
your citizen duty to the society into which you are now enter- 
ing as full members. With all needed help from your Maker, 
I am confident that each and every one of you will accept 
this new and larger burden, and justify the faith which we 
all place in you. 
Thank you very much. 


Leadershi 
eadership 

THE BASIS OF MORAL CONVICTION 
By HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 


Baccalaureate, Address to The Class of 1956, Princeton, New Jersey, June 10, 1956 


YEAR AGO the Baccalaureate Address dealt with the 
importance of being an individual.® It was instigated 
by one of those recurring student discussions around 

the point that to be a success here an undergraduate must 
conform to a prevailing campus pattern; that whoever seeks 
to break through the crust of campus custom does so at his 
peril. In that address, I recognized that of course pressures to 
conform at the expense of one’s individuality and personal 
values do exist here, but they exist everywhere in life. There 
are always people who prefer to paddle with the current down 
the course of least resistence. But this does not signify that 
others must follow in their wake, and I rested my case for a 
different course of conduct, in respect both to college life and 
the tougher life after graduation, on an editorial in the 
PRINCETONIAN. 

In it the writer pointed out that although “some may sacri- 
fice intellectual integrity and true individuality to what they 
conceive of as a stereotype” students are in error “when they 
think that a good life at Princeton entails such sacrifice.” Ac- 
cordingly, the editorial concluded, “success here (or anywhere 
else, one may add) is a problem which each individual must 
work out for himseif.” 

This morning I invite you to carry this matter of being an 
individual a step forward to the subject of being a leader. Of 
course, to be a leader one must accept the risks of non-con- 
formity, but this is merely the first prerequisite, Simple non- 
conformity does not produce a leader any more than it makes 
a true individual; it only makes one queer, as I warned the 
seniors last year. For the essence of leadership, one must look 
further. 

I suppose that there is scarcely a college president alive 
who has not made speeches claiming that his institution pro- 
duces leaders. 1 plead guilty to the charge myself. Yet surely 
education for leadership is neither a shameful nor a futile 
ambition for a university. More than two hundred years ago, 
the founders of Princeton asserted that it was their purpose 
in establishing the College of New Jersey to raise up orna- 
ments of Church and State; in other words, leaders. 

Today we confess judgment to the same ambition and the 
same imperative; namely, to raise up ornaments to our society, 
whatever occupation or profession our alumni may enter. It is 
our hope that Princeton graduates will qualify for responsi- 
bilities beyond the average that governs us in the selection of 
our students; determines the subjects we teach and the methods 
of instruction which we employ; and justifies the extra-curri- 
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cular campus life we maintain for our undergraduates. Unless 
all signs fail and our judgment of you turns out to have been a 
tragic mistake, you who will graduate Tuesday are posses- 
sors of native gifts which, enriched by education, fit you for 
leadership. 

Before proceeding further I want to clarify what I mean by 
leadership. I am not thinking of it in heroic dimensions, such 
as would imply that a monument will be erected to you in the 
National Capito! or even in the public square of your home 
town. America has need of thousands of leaders who will 
never be elected President, or even a governor of a state, or 
head of a professional society; but who, quietly and without 
ostentation, do nevertheless exert true leadership in their 
several walks of life. Anyone who by excellence of mind and 
character stands out from the crowd, whose views and ideals 
are respected by his neighbors, is a leader, and of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Indeed, as another has said, leader- 
ship may be best when people barely know that it exists. 
Therefore you cannot renounce your potential for leadership 
because you have no ambition or qualifications which lead you 
to hope to be enrolled in New York University’s national 
Hall of Fame. 

A post of leadership has its natural glamors. Nor are they 
necessarily unworthy in moderation, although they can seduce 
the unwary to a loss of proper perspective towards themselves. 
Of course it is pleasant to be recognized as a leader and to be 
assigned a seat of honor at a banquet. It is fun to lead a 
parade while spectators applaud, which is probably the reason 
that the supply of drum majorettes always seems to equal 
the national demand for such functionaries. 

But the thrill of public acclaim is heady and dangerous 
wine. A too rapacious thirst for applause and yearning for 
power produce spurious leaders, the Hitlers, little and big, of 
this world. Wherever such exist, they are obstacles to the op- 
eration of popular government and a menace to our liberties. 
It is to a leadership grounded on more lofty qualities of mind 
and soul that Princeton hopes you will aspire. 

Let us now consider some of the qualities of which veritable 
not counterfeit, leadership is composed. I give them to you as 
pragmatic views based on some fortunate opportunities to 
observe how people of stalwart leadership behave. 

A stupid man is at best a bogus leader. Therefore one es- 
sential for an authentic leader is intellectual awareness, sup- 
ported by that broad and accurate knowledge which is an es- 
sential ingredient of wisdom. William Jennings Bryan wrote 
to Senator Glass when the latter was steering his famous 
Federal Reserve Bank Act through Congress. “that any man 
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with real goodness of heart can write a banking act.” The 
enraged Senator correctly rejoined that this was “wooly non- 
sense.” I am sure that it requires no argument to establish 
before this audience the proposition that a marriage of good 
will and high ideals to a fuzzy, undisciplined mind is bound 
to turn out to be an unhappy and often a tragic union. 

Moreover, to clarity of thought must be added clarity of 
expression, which is why our colleges should emphasize a good 
command of the mother tongue more than they do. Many a 
man has been marked out for promotion to greater responsi- 
bilities because he could express what he knew more clearly 
than could his colleagues. Conversely, men of equal—or even 
greater—promise have been denied access to larger opportuni- 
ties because they were not able to communicate with others 
easily and without ambiguity. Inability to express one’s ideas 
always arouses the suspicion that one does not readily possess 
clear ideas, a suspicion which is usually well-founded. 

A second qualification for leadership in a free society is 
human sympathy and understanding. It must be a real and 
enduring sympathy, not feigned for selfish reasons. To be 
unimpeachable, a leader must be constantly winning consent 
by deserving it. Even in military administration, leadership 
is “power with others rather than power over others.” A young 
officer is well advised always to be asking himself the old 
question, “What would I amount to if I didn’t have the rank. 


Would troops follow me?”. It is a question which many 


civilians could profitably ask themselves also. No one should 
forget, in the words of Ortega, that “the select man... is the 
man who demands more of himself than the rest.” 

A third component of leadership is courage; a moral bold- 
ness which readily assumes the burden and risks of decision, 
together with a courage to stand on what may be an unpopular 
and lonely spot, once the decision has been made. It is a type 
of courage “sometimes lacking in those whose physical courage 
is beyond reproach.” It is a special sort of quality; it entails 
the courage to say, when the chips are down, “I did it; I was 
responsible.” If in the old slang phrase it is easier to let George 
do it, it is even easier to let George decide what should be 
done, and thus shift to others both the tensions and the con- 
sequences of choice when grave issues are at stake. 

But a mere willingness to accept responsibility for decision 
is mot enough in itself, for there remains to be determined 
on what grounds and to what end shall the decision be made. 
Shall it be the solution which the leader knows in his heart 
to be right; or shall it be a slick solution, one which may 
satisfy the pressures of the moment but disregards ultimate 
good? 

As you move through life, you will find that among the 
most critical choices you will have to make are those between 
considerations of short-term advantages and what you believe 
to be long-term good.The temptation to confuse proximate 
gains with final goals, is one that stalwart people capable of 
honest leadership will resist with all their strength. In politics, 
for example, honest leadership is not intimidated by a com- 
pelling eagerness to achieve high marks each week in the 
public opinion polls. 

The points I have just been discussing arose once during a 
conversation with a President of the United States in a manner 
worth relating this morning. ( Parenthetically, J may inject that 
over the years I have talked with Presidents of both political 
parties, as well as several unsuccessful candidates, so to keep 
the point strictly non-partisan I shall not mention his name. ) 
I ventured to congratulate him on the courage he had shown 
a few days before in vetoing a bill which had passed both 
Houses of Congress by substantial majorities, including the 
votes of many members of his own party, and was highly 
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popular with large blocs of voters of all parties. I ventured 
to remind him what he knew better than I, that political 
wiseacres were asserting that his brash veto had seriously 
damaged the chances of his party at the next election. He 
smiled and replied: “You know, I am getting a great many 
compliments on my courage in vetoing that measure, when 
the truth is that it didn’t take any courage at all. All one had 
to do was to study what course was right; when that was 
determined,” he said, “there was nothing else to do. The only 
trouble the decision gave me,” he concluded, “arose from the 
insistence of those who urged that the temporary political ad- 
vantage, which the approval of the bill would afford, should 
overrule the claims of the long-term public welfare.” Fortun- 
ately for the health of the nation the sort of moral courage 
which this incident revealed is not so rare in high public 
office as Americans are apt to assume; nor is it as Common in 
private life as it should be. 

Now if you have detected an emphasis on a moral impera 
tive in what I have been saying you are right. Despite the 
disclaimer of the President whom I have just quoted, it did 
take moral courage to decide for what he believed to be right 
against pressures to yield to the merely expedient; and it is 
moral conviction that supplies moral courage. 

Thus we are led to the age-old conclusion that reason and 
intelligence alone produce but an incomplete human being 
The more I observe people, undergraduates and oldsters alike, 
in pressure situations which strip them down until their true 
nature stands naked and revealed to their fellows, the more I 
comprehend and accept the old-fashioned stress on character. 
A college president, well known for his defense of intellectuals, 
summed it all up in a recent address when he said that, de 
void of moral conviction, “reason and intelligence are helpless 
and capable only of arranging clever solutions” for the 
moment. 

It is obedience to moral conviction that gives a man an easy 
conscience, one of the most precious of human attributes. Fail- 
ing an easy conscience, what may pass for courage degenerates 
into reckless desperation or debilitating passivity. To be at ease 
so that one is free to exercise his human resources to the ut- 
most, one must first be at ease with his moral principles. Of 
course this is familiar doctrine. You may be inclined to dis 
miss it as a bromide, but it is the beginning of wisdom to 
understand that many bromides are true. 

And now we come finally to the inner meaning of the Bac 
calaureate Exercises, why among all the events of Commence- 
ment week, one is set aside as a religious service in the Uni- 
versity Chapel. 

In all generations man has found the basis of moral convic- 
tion, right and wrong, in his religion; that is, in his relation- 
ship to a Supreme Being in whom he finds self-realization and 
fulfillment. Although Princeton imposes no religious tests 
on faculty or students, this service nevertheless testifies to a 
belief that there is no avenue to truth which neglects the place 
of religion as the source of those human values which sustain 
and energize both individuals and society. 

In an illuminating passage Alfred Whitehead wrote, “The 
life of man is founded on technology, science, art and religion 
All four are inter-connected and issue from his total men- 
tality.” But how often, I observe, do we defeat ourselves by 
banishing religion from our thoughts, and thereby fall short 
of what the Almighty makes it possible for us to be 

Having passed through it myself, I know how the new 
knowledge which a college education opens up may lead one 
to question one’s faith in one’s own religious awareness. Such 
questioning usually arises from the fact that one’s recently 
acquired adult understanding of natural science and social 
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xience has come into conflict with childhood’s immature 
religious concepts, concepts which may never be seriously 
challenged until a man gets to college. Then the shock may 
easily incline one to deny from “the top of his mind” what he 
knows “in the bottom of his heart” to be true. But a deeper 
understanding resolves the apparent conflict in a more mature 
realization of the unity and interdependence of knowledge; 
and a recognition that there is no fina! truth by which one can 
answer the eternal question; “Why I am here and where I am 
going hereafter,” except in terms of religious belief. 

More serious, however, for most of us than honest doubt 
is the day to day avoidance of the way of life that our religion 
prescribes. In the words (slightly paraphrased) of a prayer 
of confession frequently said in this Chapel, we are prone to 
seek strength where it is not to be found and rest where there 
is none. A common reason for this, as Professor Baillie ex- 
presses it, is that “God is saying some things to us which 
we do not wish to hear.” Therefore we refuse to listen, in the 
manner of a deaf man who turns off his hearing aid when the 
conversation annoys him. 

As I indicated earlier, Princeton and society at large have 
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every right to expect that you who will graduate Tuesday will 
play significant roles as citizens and workers throughout the 
years to come. In the measure that you succeed, you will contri- 
bute to that quality of leadership which our country must have 
or perish. You have, I repeat, the personal and intellectual gifts 
for it. You must not fail in moral conviction as well, for 
without it these other gifts will wither on the vine. I can 
prescribe no better guide to self-realization and therefore 
happiness; as well as the fulfillment of what others have a 
right to expect of you, than the familiar and oft-quoted words 
of the Old Testament prophet: 

He hath shewed thee, O Man, what is 

good; and what doth the Lord require 

of thee, but to do justly, and to love 

mercy and to walk humbly with thy God? 

Here is the basis of that moral conviction that will give you 
courage and strength throughout all your days, that will make 
you count for something and happy because that something 
will be good. 

May God go with you all the days of your life. 


Seek-Think-Share 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY AND YOUR CHALLENGE 
By JAMES SCOTT KEMPER, Chairman, Kemper Insurance Companies, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered at the 117th graduation exercise of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 11, 1956 


Mr. President, Trustees and Faculty, Distinguished Guests, 
Graduates and Families, and Friends: 

DEEPLY appreciate the privilege of participating in 

this graduation ceremony. Miami is an outstanding center 

of learning in many fields. Your great course in geology 
is internationally famous. You had the first life insurance 
course in America, and to Oxford we are indebted for Mc 
Guffey's Readers, standard textbooks of my schooldays. 

Established in the year Lincoln was born and soon to cele 
brate its sesquicentennial along with his, Miami has given 
to America the type of sons and daughters who represent the 
best in our nation. It has helped make of the Midwest the 
heart spiritually as well as geographically. Miami has be- 
queathed to you a great heritage 

Your opportunity and your challenge is to determine how 
best you can merit that heritage 

You come upon the world scene at a fascinating time. You 
live in what probably will come to be known as the nuclear 
age: an age that on the productive side presents limitless 
possibilities for great good: an age that on the other hand 
carries the threat of the total destruction of civilization. You 
will have an important part in determining which way the 
pendulum will swing, whether for good or for evil. 

Now I am not suggesting that you alone can control the 
Communist threat. But you can familiarize yourself with its 
objectives and keep constantly aware of the implications. 

Ralph de Toledano in his famous book “Seeds of Treason” 
expresses this very graphically: 

“If we fail to cry treason when we see it, we sail into the 
tempest and leap into the belly of the whale—Look 
behind you. The whale is there.” 

It is not my intention to make an extended appraisal of 
Communism and its threat to your future. I wish today only 
to leave with you de Toledano's warning and ask you to re- 
member it if you ever are inclined to listen to propaganda 
about co-existence with this deadly menace. 


You leave college with a store-house of learning. Your 
problem now is how best to use it to make of yourself a good 
citizen and a successful alumnus. 

May I first suggest that you consider the knowledge you 
have acquired merely as a foundation for your future mental 
and spiritual growth. By that I mean, develop an inquiring 
mind. Do not accept at face value anything you read or hear. 

My maternal grandfather, a Scotsman in Van Wert, once 
said to me, “Jamie, when you see many people going in one 
direction, stop in a quiet place by yourself and say to yourself, 
‘The direction in which these people are going easily might 
be the wrong direction.” And then he added, “You will be 
surprised how often that is the case.” 

So I urge you, do your own thinking and reach your own 
conclusions. Particularly when you are told a thing cannot 
be done, have another look and decide whether it really 4s 
impossible. You will find around you countless examples 
that prove the contrary. Then when you have reached con- 
clusions, share them with others. 

How can that best be done? Well for one thing, you can 
immediately chart a course that will enable you to participate 
in church groups, organizations in the cultural field, phil- 
anthropic and political activities in the community in which 
you live. By all means identify yourself with as many worth- 
while causes as you can justify. And please do not overlook 
the political. 1 am not suggesting that you enter politics, al- 
though some of you may decide to do just that. 

But I do urge that you join a political group, attend its 
meetings and participate in its decisions. Nothing you can 
do will contribute more to the preservation of the freedoms 
sO important to you. 

All of these activities are good in themselves, and your 
efforts will bring you real satisfaction. Beyond that, as they 
enlarge your horizons they also will extend your circle of 
friends and acquaintances. These friendships, as time goes 
on, easily may prove your most valuable asset. 
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Now in your search for the answers to the questions that 
perplex you, do not be discouraged if they are not immediately 
forthcoming. Time alone may provide the solutions. 

For example, on the international front you may have asked: 

1) Regardless of the extent with which we may disagree 
with the colonial policy of our allies, should we passively 
accept the Asian challenges on this score without in turn 
protesting the Russian colonial policy? 

2) Can the tremendous burden on American taxpayers 
for foreign aid be justified? 

3) Whar is the real genesis of the Middle East tension? 

4) Is Russia prepared to perform on its offers of eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries, or is this merely a 
ruse, calculated to induce us to increase our spending? 

5) Can our country safely submit its production and 
distribution to the decision of international bodies in which 
the United States has but one vote? 

6) Have bad loans or big gifts ever made good friends, 
individual] to individual, business to business, nation to nation? 

I pose these questions just as examples of the type of prob- 
lem which calls for independent, individual thought on every- 
body's part—especially on the part of you young people who 
will have to bear the brunt of their solution in the future. | 
do not presume to say what that solution may be. But I re- 
call a saying we had in Van Wert—that if it costs a dollar to 
get a friend, you had better keep the dollar; and if it costs a 
friend to get a dollar, keep the friend. Which moves me to 
add this passing comment on one of those questions: Can the 
tremendous burden on American taxpayers for foreign aid be 
justified? 

The proposal for foreign aid for one year, now pending 
before the Congress, is $4,900,000,000, and this does not 
include regular business loans. Reference to billions of dollars 
has become so common in the past two decades that the real 
significance of our expenditures often is overlookd. 

For comparison, let us assume for the moment that the 
equivalent of this proposed foreign aid grant were to be dis- 
tributed pro rata to the 1956 graduates of all American col- 
leges. What would it mean? 

First, a sum sufficient to repay every one of the 325,000 
graduates the cost of four years in college. 

Second, an additional $5,000 for a post-graduate course 
or down-payment on a home. 

Third, there still would remain a balance of $2,000 for 
a honeymoon to South America, or a savings account against a 
rainy day. 

All these things for the equivalent of one year's proposed 
foreign aid appropriation: I use this comparison to give you 
an illustration of just what our foreign aid policy currently 
is costing, on top of the total of more than ten times as much 
(50 billion dollars) since the program began. 

Whether or not this colossal compulsory drain upon the 
resources of the American people for an indefinite period, im- 
posed by government for purposes which are equally indefinite, 
is worth what it costs in terms of understanding and good-will 
among other peoples, or the promotion of peace and security 
for America are questions that call for hard, independent 
thinking among all groups today. 

On the evidence of the experience of the past ten years, this 
sort of massive foreign aid by government to governments 
weakens the nation that gives it, without reasonably adequate 
gain to the country that receives it. The only mutually benefi- 
cial form of foreign aid is private investment, trade, travel and 
eleemosynary activities: provided by the resources, skills, am- 
bitions and charitable impulses of private individuals. The 
effect of government aid usually is to hamper the healthy 
development of private trade. It should be given only when 
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private initiative cannot be brought into action 

Its effect on foreign relations inevitably is to arouse natural 
hostility and antipathy, just as all impersonal charity and 
paternalism are received with resentment. Even as we hate 
Communism, the people of other countries do not accept our 
way of life when it is presented to them as a theory. The only 
acceptance we can expect is the acceptance of our example, our 
success in forming and maintaining a society which has held 
together and worked, and which creates in others the natural 
desire to acquire the same things for themselves. In many 
ways, our foreign aid program is part of the world-wide drift 
toward collectivism. Both to giver and taker it tends to under- 
mine and weaken the instincts, resources and capacities of 
individual people and groups upon which freedom 1s built 

Another development in the drift toward collectivism is the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, generally known 
as GATT. This monstrosity is diametric to our national phil 
osophy because it permits an international council of theorists 
to by-pass Congressional authority and the checks and balances 
of our republican form of government. Our Congress wisely 
refused to pass GATT. But the theorists worked on and now 
have come up with the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
which, if enacted, would have the effect of legitimatizing 
GATT. The OTC would determine which products we could 
export or import and in what quantities. It would usurp the 
prerogatives of Congress, and it would be a step of the first 
magnitude toward a super state and away from the cherished 
liberties granted by our Constitution. 

Are we sitting at the feet of Delilah while the Philistines 
shear off our locks? Are we losing both our money and our 
friends? Without classifying Tito as a former friend, it does 
seem that our tremendous grants to Yugoslavia might better 
have been withheld. 

The fear of the people of the world who today seek free 
dom, or who want to protect the freedom they have, is that 
the United States will lose her prestige and power and waste 
her financial resources. A strong and self-reliant United State 
dealing justly in the American tradition is the greatest bulwark 
of freedom in the world. We built our country that way, and 
t is your responsibility to help keep it that way 


Next I urge you to seek new horizons. There is an old 


axiom that the grass across the fence always looks greener 
Actually opportunity in America is so great that what you 
are looking for may be right at your door 

But if you have a pioneering spirit, | suggest you look 
to the South. In our position of world eminence, too many 
of our leaders in government look East and West and not 
South. To the South of us lies the great continent of South 
America. Opportunity there is what it was in this country 
at the turn of the century. You may recall that when the 
great President Roosevelt (and I refer to Theodore Roose 
velt) was about to leave Brazil in 1913 he said: “Whether we 
wish it or not, my country, the US.A., in fifty years will be 
the greatest country in the world, and if Brazil takes advantage 
of her opportunities, she will be right at our side.” 

I firsts went to Brazil in 1941. I was there again in 194 
and 1950. Then in 1953 I returned as President Eisenhower 
personal representative to that great republic, our staunch 
friend. From the time of my first visit to Brazil I have appre 
ciated not only its great industrial and agricultural potential 
but the high degree of its cultural climate, its great contribu 
tion to art, literature and free institutions; and above all the 
charm and warm friendliness of its people. 

So if you seek opportunity abroad, I earnestly commend 
Brazil for your consideration 

If in what I have said you have gained the impression that 
I am putting on your shoulders a very heavy load, I might 
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remind you of the comment of Pulitzer Prize winner Bruce 
Catton who wrote: “The cowards never started—and the 
weak died along the way.” That, I am sure, was the philosophy 
of my great-great-grandfather, who with rifle in one hand and 
Bible in the other fought the elements and the autochthon 
population from Virginia through Tennessee and Kentucky 
to establish his home in this wonderful valley in 1783. 

Of course you will have many disappointments. But those 
will be character-building and will fortify you for real ac- 
complishment. Ben Franklin, not only because he was the 
founder of mutual insurance but because he was a truly great 
American, always has been a sort of patron saint to me. His 
reply to his sister, who was worried about vicious attacks on 
her brother, is pertinent. Franklin wrote: “As to the abuses 
I meet with, you must know that I number them among my 
honors. One cannot behave so as to obtain the esteem of the 
wise and the good without drawing on one’s self at the same 
time the envy and malice of the foolish and the wicked.” 

And in much the same vein Lincoln said: “If I were to 
try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, this 
shop might as well be closed for any other business. I do 
the very best I know how—the very best I can; and I mean 
to keep on doing so until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won't amount to anything. 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference.” 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The man who never wavers from the goal on which he 
has set his sights, who disciplines himself to resist temptation 
and who always gives honest measure for value received, 
seldom is long on one rung of the ladder. 

Whether he receives recognition and fame or not, he knows 
that what is obtained too cheaply is esteemed too lightly. It 
is the cost, not in dollars and cents but in personal effort that 
gives everything its value. 

America is the greatest nation in the world only because 
our fathers saw that through diligence they could preserve 
our heritage of freedom, liberty and opportunity. Every grad- 
uating class in this land for 300 years has faced the challenge 
of preserving that heritage. 

You face that same challenge. But your equipment in tech- 
nical knowledge, in social relationships and in understanding 
of the American economic pattern give you a distinct advant- 
age in analyzing and meeting the problems that lie ahead. 

And now in closing may I suggest that you apply to what I 
have said the same formula I have tried to outline: 


SEEK — THINK — AND SHARE 
Finally, have faith. The Master said: “Have you but faith 
as a grain of mustard seed and all things shall be possible unto 
you.” 
God bless you and keep you, goodbye and thank you very 


much. 


The Automobile Battle 


THE FIGHT FOR SALES LEADERSHIP 
By STROM THURMOND, former Senator from South Carolina 


Delivered before The South Carolina Automobile Dealers’ Association, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, May 28, 1956 


South Carolina Automobile Dealers Association, and 

other friends, it is certainly a pleasure to have this op- 
portunity to speak to you. Certainly during the past year I have 
come into close personal contact with your problems, and | 
welcome this chance to discuss them with you. 

First, however, permit me to commend Mrs. Ella W. Ford, 
your capable and efficient executive secretary, who has truly 
done an outstanding job for your organization, and who, | 
might add, has always been most kind and considerate, and 
has won many friends for your group. In addition, I would like 
to say that while in Washington it was my privilege to work 
with Ambrose Easterby, your able national director for NADA 
in South Carolina. He, too, has done a fine job on your behalf 
during this past year in which the auto business has been 
dragged back and forth across the front pages of the Nation. 
Your president and all your other officers deserve to be highly 
commended for their splendid service. 

Looking back at 1955, we find it was a year of warning to 
the automobile business. These warnings were unheeded by 
the industrialists of Detroit, and 1956 has become a year of 
decision. This year may go down in automotive history as a 
turning point in the battle of independent small businessmen 

the cornerstone of our American free enterprise economy 

for the right to run their own businesses in the manner 
they see fit. It may mark a turning point in the right of the 
American automobile dealers to resist the efforts of a few men 
in Detroit to regiment, standardize, document, and re-educate 
them, co suit the whim of some factory road man to get a gold 
star on his monthly report card. 


Piser care ROSE, distinguished guests, members of the | 


America owes a great debt of gratitude to the men who 
make, and to the men who sell, automobiles. Julius Caesar, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Teddy Roosevelt 
all used the same basic mode of transportation—a one- or two- 
horsepower convertible. Every chief executive in history from 
before Julius Caesar until 1921 used this type of conveyance 
in the inaugural parade. The first President to use an auto- 
mobile to ride up Pennsylvania Avenue in an inaugural parade 
was Warren G. Harding. 

And now in the year of our Lord A. D. 1956 we are driving 
about in shiny 200-horsepower models with power steering, 
power brakes, power seats, power windows, power glide, and 
every other conceivable aid to safety and comfort. Nearly 
everybody has a car. The people who make and sell cars have 
done the most amazing job of effective manufacture and dis- 
tribution ofa product that the world has ever seen. 

You will notice that I did not limit the credit for this job 
to the manufacturers or to the merchants who sell the cars. 
The job could not have been done without both segments 
of the automobile industry. They are as inseparable as Siamese 
twins. If one dies, the other will also. When one goes hungry, 
even though the other may be temporarily gorging on the 
food at the same time, both will be anemic before long. 

I think perhaps this fact has finally dawned on the men who 
make the cars in Detroit. With factory sales down as much as 
40 percent and dealer sales correspondingly low, and with an 
800,000 to a million car backlog of unsold new units, it should 
be occurring to someone, somewhere, in a responsible position 
in the automobile business, that the feast which the factories 
have spread before themselves for the last few years—marked 
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by profits on investment up to 66 percent before taxes and 33 
percent after taxes—could not long last if the other half was 
in a period of famine. 

And the amazing thing is this. As close as the connections 
between these Siamese twins of the industry were, the one 
couldn't hear the other. 

The ivory tower of Detroit, with its fantastic array of re- 
search and talent and with its very walls supported by file 
cases containing dealer reports and reports on dealers—and 
you know what I mean—was too well insulated and sound- 
proofed to hear the problems of the dealers. 

It was natural that if the manufacturers could not hear the 
problems of the dealers, then Congress could. Senator WARREN 
MAGNUSON, of Washington, chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, appointed Senator MIKE 
MONRONEY of Oklahoma, Senator FREDERICK PAYNE of 
Maine and myself as a special subcommittee to study these 
problems. This was in March of 1955. 

Because of the magnitude of our assignment, we started 
out to acquaint ourselves thoroughly with all the information 
we could get about automobile marketing. One of the most 
complete and thorough studies of all phases of automobile 
marketing ever made was undertaken by the members of our 
committee and by its staff. 

I cannot overemphasize how much help the dealer organiza- 
tions, principally NADA and Admiral Bell, and James C. 
Moore, NADA's General Counsel, gave us during this period 
of our study. Without their fine cooperation, I doubt if we 
could have had tasks so well advanced. 

It became readily apparent in the course of this background 
study, that certain danger signs were appearing in the auto- 
mobile marketing picture. Automobile installment paper was 
seriously and threateningly being overextended, both in 
volume and in length of terms. Unsold new cars were back- 
ing up in dealer showrooms to the point of nearly 800,000 
units. Dealer profits were down to as low as six-tenths of | 
percent. Dealer mortality had increased by more than 200 
percent. Frantic advertising was screaming from the back pages 
of every newspaper. All this was happening while automobile 
manufacturers were selling cars at a full profit, and at a record 
rate to dealers, feasting on 6 million units and licking their 
chops over an 8-million-car year for dessert. 

The subcommittee pointed this situation out in a report 
in July of 1955. But this report was hailed by the manufactur- 
ing segment of the industry as so much poppycock. We were 
advised that amateurs shouldn't attempt to second-guess pro- 
fessionals, and that 1956 production and market would be 
even better. 

Partially because of this conflict of opinion and principally 
because we wanted to establish direct contact with dealers— 
who, after all, are the real experts about their own businesses 
—we prepared questionnaires to go to the 42,000 dealers 
of America, and to provide for them a sounding board for 
their views. About 20,000 dealers answered these question- 
naires in detail. Thousands with added comment on their 
business problems. I am told that this is the greatest return 
on a voluntary questionnaire ever sent out by Congress or by 
any executive agency. 

The number of returns which we received proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt that dissension in the industry was wide- 
spread, and that all dealers of all makes felt the destructive 
effects of the wild race for percentage of price class suprem- 
acy. 

While these were being tabulated, our committee and 
staff determined to implement the questionnaire with field 
checks. I met with dealers in South Carolina and other 
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southern areas. The other members of the committee checked 
their own and representative areas. In these spot checks, we 
found mainly the same types of dealer trouble throughout 
the Nation. 

To me, to other members of the subcommittee, and to the 
staff, the problems we found indicated a dangerous malig 
nancy in America’s No. | industry. 

It appears to me, and I believe to the others, that if the 
drift continues as it has been going in the past 2 or 3 years, 
the basic pattern of automobile distribution through inde 
pendent dealers will undergo a revolutionary change. This 
change will, I feel, in the long run, destroy the benefits of 
the most successful distribution system of a high-price con 
sumer product ever known in the world’s history. It will wipe 
out a system of locally owned and locally managed small 
business—in many cases now im the hands of the third 
generation of the same family. It will destroy the reliability, 
the responsibility and the respectability of dealerships, on 
which the sale of a three or four thousand dollar product 
must rest, if consumers and the buying public are to buy 
with confidence. And along with this change, the ethical 
standards that marked the growth of manufacturing and re 
tailing in past years, will sink to the business morality of a 
county fair shell game. 

So far, you have only the used-car dealer, or a few ex 
franchised dealers, to contend with, but when these leaders 
of your industry feel compelled, by economic circumstances, 
to quit the traditional system to protect their investment, 
then you are going to see supermarket operation with real 
high-power leadership. 

Just one more year like the past several, and I am con 
vinced that the big change will come to supermarket oper 
ation by these experienced dealers, unless the entire industry 
and I mean dealers and factories—act now 

Supermarkets won't stay. These abortive sales efforts 
the cut price, the phony trade-ins, the 4-year terms—finally 
will exhaust themselves; then salesmanship, service, and 
responsibility will again be required to sell cars and to main- 
tain factory investments, employment, and reputations. But 
this will be too late for the experienced dealers, because they 
will have liquidated, gone bankrupt, or gone out of business 
So the third stage will be the chain-store type of merchandis 
ing or the factory-owned distributorship. But the consumer, 
the town, the dealers, and the factories will lose by this 
transition. Also, of major importance to the public, is that 
greater economic power will be concentrated in the hands 
of fewer and fewer financial giants. 

Our study has shown that this malignancy, which, in 
effect, affects our No. 1 industry, has 5 major symptorns in 
this order: 1, automobile bootlegging; 2, phantom freight; 
3, bad factory-dealer relationships and one-sided cont ucts; 
4, unsound credit terms; and 5, irresponsible, phony adver 
tising. Like many ills, the germs of each 1 of the 5 infect and 
aggravate the other 4. They are interrelated and self-accel- 
erating. 

The only note of cheer is that they are so easy to cure by 
men of good will if they are anxious and willing to find 
the cure. But these were the things that we saw when we 
lifted the hood. 

The subcommittee’s report was published with the com- 
piled answers to the questionnaire showing how dealers felt 
about these things. Not until we announced our intentions 
to hold hearings on these matters—then and only then—did 
the people in the Detroit ivory tower begin to stop, look, 
and listen. The drawbridge banged down, the advance scouts 
rushed to Washington to the subcommittee hearing room to 
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find out how the privates in the front ranks—the dealers— 
felt about them and about these problems. And, believe me, 
they got an earful. So did the committee 

And let me pay proper tribute to the dealers and ex-dealers 
who came before our committee to testify under oath. Most 
of them were men who had been automobile dealers long 
before World War Il. None of them were weaklings or 
ingrates. They were examples of the fact that in this great 
democracy of ours, the spirit of ‘76 still burns brightly in the 
hearts of American citizens, and cries out against any attempt 
to dominate or intimidate the American small-business free 
enterprise system. 

But what did the factories hear regarding bootlegging?’ 
They heard sworn testimony of incidents in which factory 
representatives actually encouraged dealers to bootleg, in 
their mad race to put their zone first in sales every month 
They heard of discrimination against dealers who refused to 
hootleg or engage in other unfair, destructive, unethical, and 
irresponsible practices. They heard instances of capricious, 
arbitrary factory treatment of dealers that are almost un- 
believable; instances of dealers with 20 and 30 years as 
loyal, faithful servants of the factory, who once would 
have fought anyone who said a bad word about their particular 
company, being canceled by brief, curt, one-paragraph letters, 
with no explanation except that their performance was con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. We have sworn dealer testimony in 
the record showing that dealers were canceled for failure to 
get price class when they couldn't get delivery of cars to sell. 
One dealer attributed the death of his brother to the pressure 
of seeing his life's savings swept down the drain by factory 
cancellation because of the dealer's refusal to change his 
location. He wanted to stay in the center of town rather than 
to build a monument for the factory on the outskirts. The 
obvious sincerity of this man, as tears welled up in his eyes, 
wrung the hearts of every member of the subcommittee. The 
factory scouts and the subcommittee heard the testimony of 
a dealer from Beaumont, Tex., who was canceled after he 
failed to get the percentage of price class which his factory 
thought he should have. By how much did he fail? By one 
car. This particular dealer has written his factory many, many 
times regarding bootleg cars being sold in his area. He sent 
them the serial numbers and all necessary information so that 
the bootlegger could be identified by the factory. He received 
no reply. The subcommittee heard testimony that dealers in 
the low freight areas of Chicago and Detroit boasted of the 
cars they were bootlegging in distant areas, while other 
dealers in the same areas couldn't get deliveries. We heard of 
dealers being franchised in towns of 25—I repeat 25— 
population, so that they could sell in nearby metropolitan 
territories. These stimulator dealers sold from superservice 
gas stations and sheet-iron barns with no service department, 
leaving the loss of warranty work to be assumed by old-time, 
conscientious dealers who had spent thousands of dollars in 
securing equipnent to do such work. 


What did we hear about phantom freight? We heard 
freight experts, employed by the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, estimate that the American public and automobile 
dealers were being charged more than $200 million a year 
in excess of freight costs by Ford Motor Co. and General 
Motors Corp. To be specific, General Motors Corp. admitted 
a profit of $151 million a year from freight alone. Ford Motor 
Co. admitted $50 to $60 million a year. Also, they admitted 
that the freight differential between the Detroit area and out- 
lying sections of the country, which in some cases were just 
as close as assembly plants, was a factor in bootlegging. 

What did the subcommittee hear about the third point 
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of our study—Bad factory relations and bad contracts? Just 
like bootlegging and phantom freights go hand in hand, so 
do factory relations and contracts. I've already told you of 
some of the testimony the subcommittee received regarding 
cancellation pressure the factory is able to put on the dealer 
so that the dealer bootlegs cars. But more serious than that 
perhaps was the testimony about how the dealer was unable 
to sell his business at a fair price, even if he had bona fide 
offers from good faith purchasers. 

Factories maintained that their dealers are independent 
businessmen with their own individual investments. The 
dealers have their own individual investments all right. But 
what kind of an independent businessman is it that can’t sell 
his own investment on the open market? 

Franchises in most towns mean economic life or death 
to the owner of the business. The constant threat of cancel- 
lation or competition from newly enfranchised dealers in the 
same community, or the humiliation of a once free and inde- 
pendent businessman, is a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the manufacturer, and fear crept into the hearts of these 
thousands of free-born American small-business men. The 
fact that over one-fourth—and I think this is important—of 
the 20,000 dealers who answered our questionnaires failed to 
sign their mames was sufficient evidence that this fear of 
economic retaliation existed, even without the testimony 
which we received confirming the fact. 

We heard that dealers were requested to make gifts of 
diamond rings and palomino ponies to zone and factory 
personnel—the men on whose whims the economic life of 
the dealers depended. The striking thing about this testimony 
was that these were not isolated cases, by any means. 

What did the subcommittee hear of the fourth subject— 
that of finance and credit? We heard that the tremendous 
skyrocketing of automobile credit—its increase by 40 percent 
in the year 1955—from 10 billion to 14 billion, came at the 
same time that the sales race did. We heard that with the 
highly respectable, responsible General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. at the lead, finance companies had expanded their terms 
from 2 to 3 years, and now to 4 years. We have a perfect 
example of the effect of last year's wild credit jag on which 
the automobile industry embarked. Right now customers are 
so heavily in debt with new cars, bought last year, that the 
car market all over the United States has dropped by 20 to 
50 percent. Certainly automobile credit has helped greatly in 
the matter of distributing cars. Without it we could not 
reach the market. But the destructive credit practices which 
have been growing up for the last year or two—with 3- or 
4-year terms, and in some cases those are based on phony 
balloon payments at the end—can ruin the future prosperity 
of the industry. Crazy credit terms during the year 1955, 
brought about by the mad race for first place, oversold the 
market in that year by a million cars, and now dealers are 
having to pay the piper with nearly a million unsold new 
cars in inventory. In the credit race the factories have nothing 
to lose. They have their money before the car is even delivered 
to the dealer. As a matter of fact, the finance companies have 
very little to lose. The president of GMAC told us that only 
on 15 percent of its paper was that company responsible in 
case of default. Actually, it is your money. If the owner of 
that car goes to Mexico, you are there with a half a million or 
more in capital assets to pick up on the tab on whatever 
is due. Your name is on the back of those notes. They are 
playing poker with the dealer’s money. 

This skyrocketing expansion of 40 percent from 10 billion 
to 14 billion outstanding automobile installment credit in 
the year 1955, goes hand in hand with the fifth problem 
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which the subcommittee considered, that is, the problem of 
false advertising. Dealers told us they had to engage in it as 
a matter of self-protection. You are familiar with the ad 
giving a thousand dollars for anyone’s prewar car; giving 
three or four hundred dollars cash away with each purchase; 
trips to Paris; shares of stock, etc. You are iamiliar with the 
packing of prices on automobiles. One Pontiac dealer of 25 
years’ standing told us that his zone manager had insisted 
that dealers pack the price of new cars by exactly $225. He 
also told us the factories expected dealers to make their 
money from finance packs and insurance packs, and all the 
other antipublic practices which go on with false advertising. 

George Romney, President of American Motors, and a 
real industrial statesman, described these methods as just like 
taking narcotics. One shot might be sufficient for this year, 
but next year it will take 2, and so on until the customer and 
the dealer are fully committed to more and more dope. 

These, then, were the things that the factories saw and 
heard in the subcommittee’s hearings. They also heard nearly 
50 Members of Congress come forth to testify about the 
sentiment of dealers in their areas, urging the subcommittee 
to pass legislation to correct these abuses. We heard many 
other problems. I wish I had time to discuss them. We heard 
the problems of accessories, the problems of seat covers, the 
problems of special tools, the problems of unfinished cars 
coming from the assembly line in Detroit— incidentally, one 
dealer called cars nowadays do-it-yourself kits. I wish I had 
time to discuss them all, but I do not. We did discuss them 
all, however, in our 6 weeks of hearings, and the factories 
heard these things, perhaps for the first time. Not only did 
they hear these things, they promised to do something about 
them. Now, let's talk for a minute about what the factories 
have promised to do since our committee began its study. 

First of all, all automobile manufacturing corporations have 
reduced freight charges to areas distant from Detroit. These 
charges were passed on to the dealer and to the car buyer, 
put into the finance of the car so that the customer had to 
pay interest on it and the dealer had to pick up the tab if 
the note went bad on repossession. Now they sa.d they have 
cut this freight profit out. Of course, at the same time all 
factories raised the basic price of their cars. The committee 
is still interested in finding out whether the revenue gained 
by the increase in the list prices more than offsets the revenues 
lost by the freight decreases. 

Actually, between the companies this has been of great 
benefit in the competitive picture. No longer will the smaller 
manufacturers, who have no outlying assembly plants and thus 
make no profit on freight, be at a freight profit disadvantage 
in the competitive market because of freight. So long as Ford 
and General Motors made an extra $200 million a year on 
freight to spend on advertising and other things they had a 
competitive edge over Chrysler, American Motors, and 
Studebaker-Packard. 

Next, all automobile manufacturers have condemned the 
practice of bootlegging. Ford and General Motors Corp 
have publicly announced that they will take positive steps 
to eliminate bootlegging of their products. Heretofore they 
have always hidden behind the antitrust laws and said they 
could not. It is very significant that they now tell us they will 
take action. 

Presidents of both Ford and General Motors have made 
strong, positive statements condemning false and misleading 
advertising and the Committee is informed that positive 
steps have been taken by both companies to monitor adver- 
tising which reflects on the goodwill of their product. It is 
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significant that finally, after all these years, they have seen fit 
to step in. 

On the problem of price packing, both Ford and General 
Motors have condemned its use, as well as the smaller manu 
facturers. If price packing is controlled and stopped, or even 
slowed down, this one thing will justify the existence of the 
subcommittee. 

These corporations have also announced that they are 
opposed to gifts, which might influence the business decisions 
of the factory representatives. 

Perhaps the most significant announcement of all is the 
formation of top management dealer relations positions 
General Motors Corp. has announced its appointment of Ivan 
Wiles as vice president in charge of dealer relations. Henry 
Ford II announced that he has appointed a dealer policy 
board consisting of his brother, Benson Ford, as chairman 
Walker Williams and Arthur S. Hatch. In both of these 
arrangements the assignments will be full-time responsibilities, 
and I hope that no Ford or General Motors dealer will be 
reluctant to call upon these men who have been appointed 
as your representatives at top management. I understand that 
Chrysler has recently made a similar arrangement. Studebaker 
Packard and American Motors have also promised to hold 
meetings between top management and dealers to work out 
closer liaison. 

In the finance area, General Motors has announced its 
new Release From Liability Plan, under which a dealer may 
maintain a reserve with the company of 3 percent minimum 
and 6 percent maximum—of outstandings—and be relieved 
of any further liability. Any excess is given back to the dealer 
Ford Motor Co. has announced its intention to study ways of 
helping its dealers with finance, both retail and wholesale 
this for the first time in nearly 20 years. 

False registrations have been condemned by all companies 

A major announcement by the Ford Motor Co. is in its 
method of billing. Insofar as possible, payment will be due 
on the day vehicles are scheduled to reach dealerships, rather 
than on the day of shipment from assembly plants. I hope 
other manufacturers take this step, too 

Direct mail costs are to be assumed by General Motors 
instead of requiring that these costs be borne by the dealer 

General Motors has announced that it will set up no new 
dealer points this year. We assurne that this means that the 
so-called stimulator dealer, with a gravel lot and a sheet iron 
building, will not be placed in competition with dealers of 
long standing and downtown overhead. 

General Motors has announced the appointment of an 
umpire rumored to be an ex-Federal judge, to supersede the 
dealer-relations board in cancellation cases, which previously 
acted as prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

Possibly in order to soften the blow of immediate can 
cellation of franchise upon the death of a dealer, General 
Motors has instituted a billion-dollar group life insurance 
plan, which would allow dealers under 65 to be able to obtain 
$100,000 worth of life insurance without medical examination 
Part of the cost of the policy will be shared by General Motors 

Also, General Motors has announced a program under 
which it may allow the widow to participate in the dealership 
for a 5-year period. 

Ford Motors has also announced that it is studying such a 
plan, including health and hospitalization and pension plans 

Henry Ford, II, is in the process at the present time of 
holding meetings with dealers all over the United States 
Perhaps some of you have attended one of these meetings. | 
urge every Ford dealer to speak with all candor and frankness 
with Mr. Ford and his top assistants in helping to forge a 
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factory-dealer plan which will return the basic element of 
fair play to the business. 

Both Ford and General Motors have announced they are 
giving dealers a 5-year contract to be terminated by the com- 
pany only for cause. 

With regard to the new General Motors contract, we are 
assured that the company is: 1. Assuming the full cost for 
warranty adjustment. This means that on warranty work 
done by the dealer, he could charge 100 percent of the flat 
rate on labor and costs, plus 10 percent on materials. Ford 
also has adopted such a plan, I understand. 2. Granting of a 
larger allowance on new cars of the preceding model year, 
remaining in stock, when a new model is announced. The 
allowance will now apply to all new cars in stock at that time. 
Previously, it applied only to a given percentage of cars sold. 
3. Doubling the allowance under the GM obsolescence plan. 
Dealers may return 4 percent of the parts ordered in the 
previous 2 years. 4. Increasing from 30 to 90 days the period 
within which purchased parts may be returned to the factory. 
5. Assistance in protection for the dealer, with respect to 
disposal of his premises and leasehold, in the event of termin- 
ation. 6. Extending the policy and the agreement under which 
a son or son-in-law may succeed to the dealership in the event 
of the death or incapacity of the dealer, to include any 
qualified person active in the business who is nominated by 
the dealer to succeed him. 7. Making it possible for a dealer 
to provide that his widow has a financial interest in the dealer- 
ship for a period up to 5 years after the death of her husband. 
8. Including a detailed provision in the contract for evaluating 
dealer sales performance, based on all factors, including local 
conditions affecting his dealership operation, either favorably 
or adversely. 9. Increasing the factory contribution to co- 
operative advertising funds used in national media. 10. In- 
corporating in the contract a clause providing for mainten- 
ance of a high standard of ethics in local dealer advertising. 
11. Broadening provisions for repurchase of parts and special 
tools, upon termination of an agreement. 12. Improving the 
language of the contract in the interest of simplification. 13. 
Making many other changes in the contract, including the 
elimination of many clauses, all designed to improve the 
document as a whole. 

Now these are the changes which have come about since 
the subcommittee instituted its study more than a year ago. 
These are the changes that have come about since the factories 
told us that we were seeing ghosts in the dark, that there was 
really no reason for concern, that the only dealers who were 
disturbed were those who were unable to brook the free tide 
of competition. 
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In all fairness to the factories and in all sincerity, 1 want 
to say this: It takes an even bigger man to do something 
about it, when he sees that he has been mistaken. I funda- 
mentally believe that the lines of communication between the 
ivory tower in Detroit and the shock troops, the dealers in 
the field, were in sad need of repair, and that these men had 
to be convinced that there was even a problem. I think they 
are big enough men and sincere enough men to do something 
about it. They have already stated that they would. I believe 
that they will. 

But in closing, I would like to quote the words of the 
president of the National Automobile Dealers Association 
in his testimony before the subcommittee. This is what Carl 
E. Fribley, president of the NADA, told us about the new 
climate of factory dealer relations: 

“If the management of this corporation could decide one 
Wednesday or Thursday afternoon to operate that way, cer- 
tainly another management a few years from now on the 
same Wednesday or Thursday afternoon * * * could turn 
around and change the course 180 degrees, and that is what 
I referred to in my football analogy of possibly (passing) 
ground rules, so that each side will continue to have 4 downs 
to make 10 yards—so that there will not be a change once it 
is established.” 

I must admit that I am tempted to agree with Mr. Fribley. 
If these companies have, in fact, learned their lesson and 
decided to play by rules which are fair and square, what can 
be their objection to allowing a dealer to submit the question 
of cause to the courts? If they are serious in their promise 
not to force dealers to take too many cars and not to dis- 
criminate against a dealer because he fails in their judgment 
to take enough cars, what objection can there be to such 
legislation? If they intend no longer to make morally in- 
defensible profits in the guise of phantom freight charges, 
what can be their objection to legislation preventing them 
from making such profits? 

These are the problems that I will leave with you. | 
sincerely hope that you will let the Congress know what 
you think of them, and what you think the Congress ought 
to do, and above all, I would urge you to keep solidarity in 
your ranks, and resist any attempt to divide the dealer or- 
ganizations among themselves, for this is the principal method 
by which dealers can lose all. If you disagree on some matters, 
such as territorial security, I suggest you pass that by and 
come up with programs on which you can agree. If you do 
this, I feel sure the Congress will give great weight to the 
views of you people who represent the cornerstone of the 
American small business free enterprise system. 


Religion and the Social Problem 


POLITICAL LIBERTY MUST REST ON A RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION 
By EDMUND A. OPITZ, Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


Delivered before a Conclave of Economists, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, July 16, 1956 


AMUEL ROGERS, the 19th century English banker 

and wit, was once asked, “Mr. Rogers, what is your 

religion?” “It's the religion of every sensible man,” re- 
plied Mr. Rogers. “And what,” continued his questioner, “is 
that?” “That,” said Samuel Rogers, “is what every sensible 
man keeps to himself.” But fools rush in where men of sense 
fear to tread, so 1 am going to offer you a few reflections on 
the place of religion in matters of social organization. 


For Mr. Rogers and most of his contemporaries, religion 
was solely a private matter, a transaction between the indi- 
vidual and his Maker. Religion has always been at least that, 
but it has also been something more. Religion—man’s basic 
beliefs about the universe and his place and destiny therein— 
has been a powerful factor in shaping men’s thinking about 
their political and economic activities. Men cannot help 
adopting some basic premises which—even if they do not rise 
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to the level of articulate thought—have unavoidable social 
consequences. It may have been difficult for our Victorian fore- 
bears to recognize this truism, but in our own day there is a 
growing feeling that social thought cannot deal with political 
and economic theory alone—it must show its credentials in 
the fields of ethics and religion as well. 

At first glance, these two realms—the spiritual and the so- 
cial—appear to be entirely separate, dealing with things as 
different as mind and matter. Consider, for instance, the typical 
vocabularies of each. A discussion of religion centers around 
such terms as God, soul, worship, prayer, holiness, goodness, 
mysticism, and the like. The vocabulary of social theory, on 
the other hand, is quite different; sovereignty, justice, coercion, 
land, labor, capital, production, wages, and so on. On the sur- 
face there seems to be little overlapping between the two 
provinces, although we know that they have been joined dur- 
ing much of human history. Several centuries ago the differ- 
ences loomed so large that they drew apart; each side recalled 
its ambassadors and there was a truce. The new theory was 
that man and society formed an autonomous realm, subject 
only to its own laws. Religion, under this dispensation, was 
retired to some ghostly region in the neighborhood of the 
inner life—if there was one. It didn’t really signify in the 
affairs of men, although it was conceded that it might be all 
right for children and for old maids with vague pains! 

In every age there are aspects of religion which smack of 
magic and superstition. Getting rid of these is a net gain. 
For this, and other reasons, society seemed to progress much 
faster after it had divorced itself from religion. Every day in 
every way things seemed to get better and better. The irresist- 
ible progress of mankind onward and upward forever was, 
for the typical 19th century mind, an unassailable dogma. The 
gospel of progress was the lay creed of philosophers, scientists 
and historians. And, to give the age its due, there was genuine 
progress. Walter Lippman says, “It was no accident that the 
century which followed the intensified application of the 
principle of the division of labor was the great century of 
human emancipation. In that period chattel slavery and serf- 
dom, the subjection of women, the patriarchal domination 
of children, caste and legalized class privileges, the exploita- 
tion of backward peoples, autocracy in government, the dis- 
enfranchisement of the masses and their compulsory illiteracy, 
official intolerance and legalized bigotry, were outlawed in the 
human conscience, and in a very substantial degree they were 
abolished in fact.” 

But the mood of extravagant optimism far outran actual 
or potential accomplishment. Mankind had thrown off the 
shackles of priestcraft and deposed the kings. It was now 
going to haul itself up by tugging at its collective bootstraps, 
and as the tools of its own improvement there were applied 
science and universal education. Not even the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics—the foundation of 19th century physics 
—could quench the optimism. According to this law, otherwise 
called the Law of Entropy or Carnot’s Law, the universe is 
running down; someday it will be a burnt out cinder as devoid 
then of life as it is now of value. It is a curious thing that few 
thinkers of the 19th century faced up to the implications of 
the law of entropy for the gospel of progress. The two ideas 
have an exceedingly limited compatibility with each other. 

It was not the law of entropy, however, which brought 
down the dogma of inevitable progress; it was the first World 
War and the rise of totalitarian states that broke the back of 
19th century optimism. A century ago Liberalism appeared to 
be firmly in the saddle; in politics, in the universities, in the 
pulpit. There was support for its faith in universal education 
and little dissent from its position that man is a good-hearted 
creature who needs only to be reasoned with and provided 
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with knowledge before he can take his place in the ranks of 
advancing humanity. 

Herbert Spencer was the philosopher of this period, im- 
mensely popular on both sides of the Atlantic. He endeavored 
to apply the principle of evolutionary progress to the major 
areas of life, and did succeed in correlating an immense body 
of knowledge. To 1903, his books sold 368,755 copies in 
America alone. His “Social Statics” had so wide an influence 
in America that Justice Holmes felt constrained to warn that 
“the 14th Amendment did not enact Spencer's ‘Social Statics’ 
into law.” 

Self-interest, tempered by reason so as to include the long 
run, and enlightened by facts and knowledge, was to usher in 
the millennium. 

Seldom in history has such an impressive body of thought 
been the program of so humane a group of men working 
against sO meagre an opposition. 

The system worked fine; but it didn’t work for Liberalism. 
Liberalism played with its own deck and held all the winning 
cards; but it has been taken for just about everything it ever 
had. This should not have happened, of course, but it did 

Someone has defined a neurotic as a man who may have 
all the talents except the talent for using them. Likewise the 
Liberal Era; it had everything except what it takes to survive. 
Irving Babbitt, writing about the French critic, Saint-Beuve, 
said: “That so shrewd an observer as Saint-Beuve could find 
no firm anchorage for the spirit in the movements peculiar to 
this century (the 19th) may in the long run turn out to be 
not to his discredit, but to the discredit of the century. It may 
become apparent that something was omitted in the whole 
19th century view of life and that that something is the key- 
stone of the arch.” I do not believe that Liberalism in its 19th 
century form can be revived. But I feel even more strongly 
that the 20th century wholesale ditching of classic Liberalism 
is suicide. The job is the difficult one of trying to provide the 
enduring values of classic Liberalism with an appropriate re 
ligious foundation and framework. That would not be easy at 
best, but as matters now stand both sides are opposed to the 
undertaking—the Liberals do not want such a synthesis any 
more than do the religionists. They will have to be saved, if 
they can be saved, in spite of themselves! 

Before I go further I should like to bring what I mean by 
religion into sharper focus. When you boil it down, there are 
at least five basic premises or elements in religion. There is 
nothing final or exhaustive in the following list, and there are 
religions which would deny one or more of these premises 
However, if we limit the enquiry to the traditional religion 
of Christendom and ask about its basic presuppositions—its 
dogmas as distinguished from its doctrines—and put them in 
neutral language I think they are somewhat as follows: 

First. There is a supernatural order which transcends this 
natural world. The natural world is the one with which we 
seem to be in contact via the medium of our senses. I say 
“seem to be in contact” advisedly, because although philoso 
phers cannot agree as to just what this sensory world is they 
all agree that it is vastly different from what the average man 
thinks it is. The world we think we see, touch, taste, or smell 
is, in large or smal] measure, edited, revised, cooked or con- 
structed in our act of apprehending it. I neither want to omit 
this point nor linger over it, so I shall merely quote a few 
sentences from Alfred North Whitehead: “The physical things 
which we term stars, planets, lumps of matter, molecules, elec- 
trons, protons, quanta of energy, are each to be conceived as 
modifications of conditions within space-time, extending 
throughout its whole range. There is a focal region, which in 
common speech is where the thing is. But its influence streams 
away from it with finite velocity throughout the utmost re- 
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cesses of space and time. Of course, it is natural, and for cer- 
tain purposes «ntirely proper, to speak of the focal region, 
thus modified, as the thing itself situated there. But difficulties 
urise if we press this way of thought too far. For physics, the 
thing itself is what it does, and what it does is this divergent 
stream of influence.” 

This doesn’t read much like the 19:h century world of solid 
bits of matter in motion, following rigid natural laws with an 
iron necessity. It reads more like a world which owes a lot to 
mans creative response to it But however we come to de- 
cide just what this natural world ultimately is, one thing is 
clear—it is a world of change and decay, a world of becoming, 
a world in which things are gradually assuming more random 
and dispersed forms. If there is a radically different order, the 
transcendent realm postulated by religion, it is an order of 
being as distinguished from one of becoming. 

Intimations of this transcendent order come to us from 
several sources. For example, if we speak of timeless and un- 
changing principles we imply that, even though these princi- 
ples may apply to the natural order where change is constant, 
their abode is a realm beyond time and change—otherwise 
the principles would not be unchanging. Again, most theories 
of ethics and esthetics are driven by logic to posit an order 
beyond time and change. And, finally, it is claimed that the 
mystic intuition of the saint—which must be tested for 
iuthenticity in appropriate ways—is an immediate awareness 
of supernatural reality. 

The first presupposition, in other words, is that both time 
and eternity are real. The second presupposition is that these 
two orders of reality somehow interpenetrate, so that, as 
Nietzsche put it, “we are entangled in the infinities.” “Make 
human life as trivial as you please,’ writes Macneile Dixon, 
“there remains the simple, positive, undeniable fact among 
other facts—the eating and drinking, walking and talking— 
that we are taking part in cosmic affairs, of a magnitude be- 
yond all imagination to compass or language to express. All 
finite things have their roots in the infinite and if you wish 
to understand life at all you cannot tear it out of its context.” 
Thus man must take out his citizenship papers in two realms, 
complicating still further an already complex situation. It is 
difficult enough to make a living and find happiness in this 
world, but the difficulties are compounded if this life of ours 
must seck its real meaning by reference to something beyond 
society and history 

The third proposition has to do with moral obligation. It 
is to the effect that men are confronted by mandates issuing 
from the supernatural order which enjoin certain patterns of 
conduct on them while forbidding other patterns. One might 
put this proposition otherwise by saying that the ethical code 
of a people represents a deduction from the prevailing con- 
ception of the cosmic order, and seeks its sanction in that 
order. What ought-to-be is an inference from the belief in 
what supremely is. A moral order is built into the universe. 
If this proposition about moral obligation is sound it means 
that the universe contains things which are to be valued for 
their own sake—things with an ultimate and not merely an in- 
strumental value. It means that such distinctions as right 
and wrong are as much imbedded in the universe as plus 
ind minus, round and square. There are several alternatives 
to this position which, in one way or another, declare that 
ethical distinctions are unreal and, in being explained can be 
explained away. The ethical, according to these views, is re- 
ducible to the legal, or to the customary, or to the interest of 
the stronger. 

In addition to the difficulty of establishing the idea of a 
moral order common to all men, analogous to the physical 
order, there is the further difficulty that men may draw errone- 
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ous inferences from their apprehension of the moral order, 
just as they may postulate mistaken laws in their effort to 
cope with the physical order. Error, in either order, leads to 
unfortunate consequences, but only a few seek to resolve this 
difficulty by denying the existence of an order of nature 
whereas a multitude think they can avoid the consequences of 
mistaken moral interpretations by abandoning the idea of a 
moral order and introducing personal taste to fill the gap. Ir 
feels good to gain the approval of one’s conscience, so the 
argument is that the taskmaster of duty should be replaced by 
the advice to do whatever feels good at the time. This is an- 
other example of our obsession with the ego and its satisfac- 
tions—in every field but one. Dean Inge remarked, “We talk 
of my art, my religion, and my philosophy. We only don’t 
talk of my science, and that is perhaps why science alone ad- 
vances.” It is not logically permissible to deny the existence 
of a moral order merely because some men misinterpret or 
twist the idea for partisan purposes or out of ignorance. 

Now suppose that we have abandoned the idea of a moral 
order, either theoretically or practically, or both. Either we 
explicitly abandon the idea in full awareness of the implica- 
tions of this decision, or we implicitly abandon the idea by 
stressing that only the individual can decide for himself what 
is right and wrong for him. The implication of putting the 
matter thusly is that no common moral code applies to per- 
sons A and B. 

If A says “This is right” and B says of the very opposite, 
“This is right” there is nothing for them to do but fight or 
run away. In the absence of a moral code common to both men, 
or the assumption of such a code, neither man can appeal 
to the conscience of the other. There can be no give and take, 
with the acknowledgment from each that both may be partly 
wrong and partly right. It is pointless to drag in a third party, 
except as he is enlisted to fight on one side or the other. 
Whether A is right or B is decided by might. If flight is re- 
sorted to the contest is merely postponed until such an occa- 
sion when one or both decide to settle the issue by fighting. 
There is no alternative. 

Even if A and B acknowledge the same moral code they 
will find plenty of excuses to get into a scrap, as the record 
of history indicates. But with the existence of a principle 
whose normative force each acknowledges there is something 
to discuss, to arbitrate, to appeal to. They are not forced to 
fight; there are alternatives: one acknowledges that he is 
wrong, the other right; each acknowledges that he is more 
or less wrong; they call upon an impartial judge, known to 
both as a man of wisdom, to settle the matter because each 
feels that he may be blind to elements in the situation which 
he will perceive if he stops trying to be both judge and jury 
in his own case. In some such fashion the acceptance of a 
moral order acts as a lubricant to ease frictions in society. 
These are its results however, not its sanction. 

The concept of an objective moral order does not contain 
an automatic guarantee that it won't be warped by some 
hombre who decides that his monopolistic hold gives him a 
mandate to force it on others by any means he can command. 
In a sense, the concept of a moral order is tailored just to 
be misused by the reformer type. But the denial of any such 
concept is made to order for far more brutal types. The 
denial of a moral order appears to contain a far greater 
conflict potential than the affirmation. 

The fourth element I want to mention can hardly be called 
a proposition. The religionist, like the artist, distrusts ab- 
stractions. Both types of mind are attracted to the specific, 
concrete, individual person, thing, or event. From this per- 
spective the individual is a real person and not an abstract 
fragment of humanity or the mere exemplification of a general 
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rule. And the person is an end in himself. He is not to be 
treated well merely because you can get more out of him 
that way. 

The final thing I want to mention in this context is the 
implication of the foregoing for society. The implication 
is twofold. On the one hand, the faith that man’s being is 
rooted in an order beyond society conveys the suggestion 
that man does not have utopian possibilities in him; that 
every social theory has flaws in it and the perfect society is 
not attainable with history. The best man can hope for is 
a tolerable society. But men refuse to accept the human 
situation for what it is; they want it to be what it cannot 
possibly be. Original sin is man trying to be what he ain't! 
He tries to found a perfect society on earth along the lines 
of his vision of the kingdom of God; and what he winds up 
with are the intolerable societies of the People’s Democracies! 

The other implication is that every major society is 
cradled in some religion. Christopher Dawson deals with this 
point in the following quotation. “The four great civilizations 
which constitute the world that we know, were all spiritual 
communities that owed their unity to a common religion. The 
civilization of India was the creation of Brahmanism, and that 
of China had been formed and moulded by the Confucian 
tradition; Islam was essentially the society of the True Be- 
lievers, who accepted the Law of the Prophet; and Europe 
was identified with Christendom. Thus political citizenship 
and racial origins were secondary to religious belief and 
practice. 

“During the last two centuries this situation has gradually 
changed. Nationality has taken the place of religion as the 
ultimate principle of social organization, and ideology has 
taken the place of theology as the creator of social ideals and 
the guide of public opinion. All over the world, beginning 
in Western Europe and extending gradually to the remote 
regions of Asia and Africa, a change has taken place in the 
conditions of human existence and in the ways of social 
thought.” 

In other words, the cohesive force which binds people 
together into a society is compounded of the values they hold 
in common. If a people cannot come to some sort of a 
consensus about ultimate questions they will not cohere. 
Religion is, of course, only one element in any given society; 
there are at least four others. Presupposed are the individual 
persons involved. And these are not abstract fragments of 
humanity, they are always Greeks, Romans, Chinese, Tas- 
manians, Americans, or some other. Third, there is no society 
but what occupies a given spot on the globe at a given time. 
A society of angels may be able to dance on the point of 
a needle, but men occupy space. And there is always some 
other society which wants to occupy the same space at the 
same time, which makes for trouble! Fourth, every society 
either has, or quickly acquires, a history, a tradition, a folk- 
lore and its own pantheon of heroes. Men indubitably respond 
to such symbols as country, fatherland, and nation; and the 
logical assumption is that they are responding to something, 
not to nothing. Fifth, every society sees itself as extending 
indefinitely into the future, and desires to make things better 
for its children and their offspring. Thus future generations 
enter into present social calculations. 

And now, having established in broad strokes and general 
terms what we are talking about when we talk about religion, 
and the sense in which it might be said that every society 
or culture is cradled in some religion, the next step is to 
discuss the relation between religion and the two basic in- 
stitutions of a free society—limited government and the 
market. By “limited government” I have reference to society's 
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agency of coercion restricted to functions which keep the 
peace by curbing peacebreakers. Political liberty is what you 
have in a society when government is thus limited. The 
market is a label for the progress which brings scarce resources 
to the meeting of the most urgent human needs through the 
device of consumer buying or not buying. The only other 
way to harness the productive forces of a society is by means 
of a political committee with the power to enforce its 
decisions. But production is controlled only by controlling 
men. Therefore, to the extent that the market is not operative, 
to that extent is political liberty impaired and men put under 
the domination of other men. And, conversely, if there is 
political liberty the market is in operation. What are the 
spiritual and cultural antecedents of political liberty? or, in 
other words, What are the roots of human freedom? 

“For six hundred years,” writes Alfred North Whitehead 
“the ideal of the intellectual and moral grandeur of the 
human soul had haunted the ancient Mediterranean world 
But, paradoxically, the classical world was based on slavery, 
and its philosophers uneasily endorsed that institution while 
voicing the aspiration of freedom for the citizenry. 

Admiral Ben Moreel has recently written that “The ener 
gizing of the idea of freedom and its slow and gradual 
incorporation in institution and custom is geared to the 
history of western civilization; in a sense it #s that history 
Freedom was not bestowed; it was won. But once gained it 
was accepted as a natural endowment; the human capacity 
for taking things for granted is unlimited. 

“The history of freedom is usually told by recounting in 
cidents like that of the barons at Runnymede getting the 
Magna Charta, or the colonists fighting a war for inde 
pendence. These, and many similar incidents in the fight for 
freedom were power struggles, and power always fascinates 
Attention has thus been drawn away from the fact that there 
is another dimension to the story of freedom. What gave the 
individual the idea that he had a status as a person, that he 
could claim a legitimate immunity against the collectivity? 
It was the belief, derived from the Judeo-Christian religious 
tradition, that his true being was rooted in an order that 
transcended the natural order, that he had an anchorage out 
side of history. It was the belief that man enters the temporal 
order responsibly, and therefore with inherent immunities 
by virtue of his relation to the super-temporal order. As the 
centuries of the Christian era went by, these dogmas seeped 
into men’s consciousness by a kind of osmosis.” 

Another quotation from Whitehead will point up th 
contrast between the ancient and modern worlds. “Every 
problem which Plato discusses is still alive today. Yet ther 
is a vast difference between ancient and modern politica! 
theories. For we differ from the ancients on the one premise 
on which they were all agreed. Slavery was the presupposition 
of political theorists then; Freedom is the presupposition of 
political theorists now.” The question is, How did this change 
come about? 

All rigorous thought is difficult, but in the case of the 
freedom philosophy, ordinary logical difficulties are augmented 
by historical barriers. Freedom was once a new thing, but 
now we must deal with the widely held error that we have 
been free, that freedom has been tried and found wanting 

Ideas seern to move at different velocities, and consequently 
make a varied impact on the mind. Their power of penetra 
tion varies with momentum and length of exposure, and 
argumentation can do little to increase penetration except as 
it increases exposure. The freedom philosophy package has 
philosophically related ideas on political, ethical, and religious 
levels. Historically, these have peeled off beginning with 
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the last item, like a skyrocket whose first burst releases a 
second charge, which explodes into a third. Perhaps a brief 
historical sketch will indicate some of the difficulties in the 
way of framing a consistent philosophy of freedom. 

Greek political thought did not produce such a philosophy. 
Freedom could not be a major concern in a society where 
one half to two thirds of the people were slaves. As Hilaire 
Belloc describes this aspect of the Greco-Roman world, “The 
structure and stuff of society was based upon and rooted in 
slavery . . . Slavery became a mechanical and oppressive 
burden weighing upon the human spirit and giving its tone 
to all.” Not until the Stoics were there those who spoke out 
against the practice which reduces men to things, to the live 
tools of other men. 

Bur Stoicism was not for the average man. It was Christian- 
ity which first taught the masses of men that there is an 
inviolable essence in each person which is not at the disposal 
of other men. What the Stoics taught to a few, the early 
Church set in a grand cosmic design and gave to Christendom. 
If Christendom can be reduced to one leading idea—an 
idea from which the rest of the picture in broad outline might 
be deduced—it is the idea of the person as a creature of God. 
This idea is not only central in our religious heritage, but 
it was eventually to have important political repercussions in 
the idea of natural rights and the limited government in- 
stituted to secure those rights. But this took centuries. 

Men have an enormous appetite for illogic. That is why 
ideas which belong together philsophically and logically are 
so seldom found together historically. The old saw about 
birds of a feather flocking together may be true of many 
things, but it is not true of ideas. There is a waywardness 
about ideas, so that even those which have a genuine affinity 
for each other can generate no power to bring themselves 
together. They stay apart until they are brought into relation 
with each other in the mind of some thinker. But when there 
is a relaxation of mental energy the old centrifugal tendencies 
take over again, and related ideas which have formed a 
comprehensive system break up and go their separate ways. 
If ideas do not have the power to arrange themselves into 
logical patterns, the corollary of this fact is that ideas can be 
twisted and forced into unnatural alliances which deny logic. 

The Gospel teaching of the utter worth and dignity of 
every human soul under God is logically the absolute negation 
of the idea of human slavery. But this idea at first travelled 
at such a low velocity and made such a slight impact on 
even converts that Paul could say, “Slaves, obey your masters.” 
The Church itself, in the early centuries, held slaves. 

But continuous exposure to the idea that God exists and 
men are his creatures—and if His creatures, then sovereign 
in their relations with each other—will gradually steer think- 
ing men surely into general agreement as to the implications 
of this central fact; that human slavery is incompatible with 
Christianity. 

The immediate effect of the Christian idea of man on the 
institution of slavery was to mitigate the rigors of bondage. 
More and more of this idea seeped into men’s minds over the 
next fifteen centuries, and there was a gradual emancipation 
of the individual as his status advanced from bondage to 
serfdom, from serfdom to yeomanry, finally to emerge as 
the relatively free citizenry of the towns at the dawn of the 
modern era. A critical turning point occurred during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the religious doctrine 
of man produced a secular counterpart in the natural rights 
idea. Historically, this proved to be a necessary step, and the 
natural rights concept played the role of middleman in making 
a theological doctrine available for political implementation 
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in the limited, constitutional government idea of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

The late Dean Inge spoke of Christianity’s “deep-rooted 
individualism.” He asserted that “assuredly its tendency is 
to claim ‘natural rights’ for every human being as such.” 
In contrast to this statement there is the declaration of the 
late Sidney Webb, the godfatt er of Fabian Socialism: “The 
first step must be to rid our minds of the idea that there 
are any such things in social matters as abstract rights.” 

Theoretically, there seems to be no inherent difficulty in 
making full use of the natural rights idea while at the same 
time maintaining a full awareness that it is rooted in one 
of the basic ideas of Christendom—the Christian doctrine 
of man. But historically, things didn’t work out that way. 
The thinkers most enchanted by the idea of natural rights 
were inclined to dismiss religion as nothing but magic and 
superstition. By the time the natural rights concept had 
excited significant numbers of men to the point of building 
a political structure around it, these men had pretty much 
forgotten its religious parentage. This was unfortunate, be- 
cause the idea of natural rights is not the kind of concept 
which has legs of its own to stand on; as a deduction from 
religious premises it makes sense, otherwise not. 


Political liberty is the limitation of government to the 
securing of men in their rights, and because these rights 
derive from religious premises, political liberty needs to rest 
on a religious foundation. Logically, political liberty is derived 
from an ethical idea which in turn stems from a theological 
postulate. To employ a figure of speech, political liberty is 
a check drawn against the capital stock of our religious 
heritage. When a check bounces the inference is that there 
are no funds in the bank. The bankruptcy of our religious 
heritage is thus a primary source of our social troubles, on 
this analysis. 

Theology, once the Queen of the Sciences, lost caste during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Physical science 
gained in prestige, and seemingly denied the reality of what- 
ever could not be measured and tested by its methods. The 
weight of science was one of the forces behind a mounting 
emphasis on materialism as a practical doctrine of life and 
also as a theoretical explanation of it. The limited govern- 
ment idea in operation freed the productive energies of men, 
and economic goods began to spew forth in relative abundance 
as compared to previous eras. This was also a contribution 
to practical materialism. Only a few men are led astray 
into mammon worship when poverty is widespread, but 
when wealth is within reach of nearly everyone and seems 
available for the taking, the pursuit of it is in danger of 
becoming an obsession. The frame of mind which is thereby 
generated does not conduce to taking thought about the 
antecedent spiritual and cultural conditions which make 
material abundance possible. Liberty, as we saw earlier began 
to cut its own throat just as Liberalism appeared to be safely 
installed in power in every advanced country. 


There seems to be a natural tendency in men to invoke “the 
nature of things” as a sanction for their social and political 
order. If men frame. a picture of “the nature of things” 
along the lines of cosmic materialism, this action will have 
important ethical and political consequences. It is difficult 
to claim inalienable rights for a creature who is nothing 
more than a fragment of the natural landscape. And if persons 
are not sovereign there is no reason for limiting government 
unless a relaxation here or there on expedient grounds gets 
more out of people. Totalitarianism, basically, is nothing 
more than undiluted politics unrestrained by ethical or 
religious considerations. 
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As I see it, there are ultimately two opposing philosophies 
facing each other in battle array, each set of ideas consisting 
of at least three levels. There is, on the one side; the God 
concept, the idea of natural rights, and limited government. 
These concepts hang together logically, Matching these con- 
cepts on the opposing side is cosmic materialism, the denial 
of human rights, and socialism or communism or collectivism. 
But so far most of the engagements between these contending 
forces have taken place on the political and economic level 
only, where the trend is still toward collectivism. On this 
surface level of politics there are few signs of hope; the 
efforts of limited government advocates is having little visible 
effect in stemming the Gadarene progress into collectivism. 
But below the surface there are signs of hope. In our time, 
scientific research and thought, especially in physics, is strongly 
tending to renounce materialism. From this fact, and others, 
the religious view of reality has acquired a new significance, 
and the idea of God finds a readier acceptance now than fifty 
years ago. 

But even though religious truth has been rehabilitated to 
some extent, we are still tied to the political ideas that came 
out of the hypothesis that our traditional religious and 
spiritual values are illusory. Thus there is a tension today be- 
tween the socialistic pattern of our practices and the emerging 
religious and ethical truths which imply quite a different 
political pattern. 

Socialism no longer has cosmic sanctions; “the nature of 
things” has swung to the opposition. This is the major sign 
of hope beneath the level of politics; a change which will 
eventually emerge on that level. “While politics today noisily 
thrash the sheaves of the nineteenth century,’ Roepke has 
said, “the soil has already been planted with new seeds.” 


I have tried to indicate, in a summary fashion, the in- 
stitutionalizing of the Christian idea of man as an inviolable 
being into a society of limited government and political 
liberty. Somewhere in this process, the religious understanding 
of man was denatured and secularized, with the result that 
Liberalism—its roots pulled out of its European heritage— 
collapsed. 

The same process by which we of the West achieved a 
measure of liberty also gave us the market and economic 
progress. The past three centuries of economic progress are 
unique in history, and they have been limited to a relatively 
small area of the globe—those areas where the way was 
paved by the religious and cultural antecedents we have been 
discussing. 

Economist Kenneth Boulding shows appreciation of this 
fact when he writes: “Over a broad range of human societies 
within the extremes of the Eskimo and the desert nomad, 
if one area is rich and another poor, it is not because of any- 
thing inherent in the natural resources or genetic make-up 
of the people, but because of the cumulative effect of certain 
familial, educational, and religious practices. Thus the for- 
bidding soil and climate of New England provided a com- 
fortable—if not opulent—home-land for the Puritan, while 
for the Turk, in his unspeakable days, the ancient cradles of 
civilization became barren and starveling deserts. Of all the 
elements of culture which shape economic institutions, re- 
ligious practices particularly play a key role—a doubly 
important one because many other elements of the pattern 
of life, such as sex, child rearing, work habits, agricultural 
and industrial practices, are themselves profoundly affected by 
the prevailing religious beliefs.” 

Ludwig von Mises stresses the limitations of economics, 
and thus by implication recognizes the importance of putting 
the market within the proper framework of values. “Economics 
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is a theoretical science and as such abstains from any judgment 
of value. It is not its task to tell people what ends they should 
aim at. It is a science of the means to be applied for the 
attainment of ends chosen Ir takes the ultimate ends 
chosen by acting man as data, it is entirely neutral with regard 
to them, and it refrains from passing any value judgments. 
The only standard which it applies is whether or not the 
means chosen are fit for the attainment of the ends aimed at.” 

We need not blindly accept this authoritative statement 
from Mises that the market is ethically neutral and needs 
a framework of values; the thing is almost self-evident. On 
the face of it there is no more reason to assume that a market 
decision has any more competence in certain realms, such as 
moral questions, than a majority decision. In several areas 
the market and the majority coincide. The majority preference 
for lightweight literature constitutes a market demand for 
comic books. Perhaps we could preserve the dignity of the 
market by saying that the majority wants comics while the 
market wants educational color continuity! Some years ago 
a Brooklyn racket called Murder, Incorporated, brought 
home the fact that there is a market for the service of killing 
But obviously, the market is not its own arbiter of right 
and wrong. Evil is evil even though there may be a market 
for it. 

There is a more subtle debility of the market, for which 
there is no corrective. In the nature of things, every mass 
produced good is depersonalized. It is the result of a com 
mittee-type, consensus-like operation, and the stamp of 
individuality is not on it. The product reflects the mass; not 
the man. Take a man’s suit, for example. Adding together 
the possible variations in material, weave, and cut, there are 
hundreds of possible permutations. The chance of any given 
individual’s finding a suit 100 per cent according to his 
liking is practically nil. He buys or refrains from buying 
according to whether the things he likes outweigh what 
he dislikes or not. But in order to get what he likes, he has 
to buy what he dislikes and doesn’t want. The situation is 
alleviated by having suits tailor made, but the customer can 
hardly get a tailor made automobile. The market is a useful 
social institution, and much more tolerable than any con 
ceivable alternative, such as socialism or a planned economy 
But it is not an idol. 

The British economist, Philip Wicksteed reminds us that 
“The network of interchanges created and sustained by the 
economic forces is, morally, socially and esthetically, absolutely 
indifferent . . . Economic forces never have been, never can 
be, and never should be left to themselves 

“The enlightened student of political economy and of 
society will take care to assume nothing as to the economi: 
forces except the constant pressure which they bring to bear 
upon men’s actions and their absolute moral and _ social 
indifference ... (He will) mo more... take it as axiomatic 
that they work for social good than we should take it for 
granted that lightning will strike things that are better felled 
... How, then, are we to know what is socially good? Wick 
steed leaves us in no doubt. “The prophet and the poet,” he 
tells us, “may regenerate the world without the economist, 
but the economist cannot regenerate it without them.’ 

Such, in a crude sort of way represents my understanding 
of the relation of religion to social problems, and the sense 
in which these two departments of life invade each other. | 
endorse this cross fertilization between man’s effort to know 
God and his attempts to live in harmony with his fellows 
Christopher Dawson, in one of his early books remarks that 
“men today are divided between those who have kept their 
spiritual roots and lost their contact with the existing order 
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of society, and those who have preserved their social contacts 
and lost their spiritual roots.” On the level of the individual, 
many psychologists now recognize that the person at odds 
with himself needs the help of religion to knit together his 
disintegrated self. On the social level, how can disintegrated 
individuals be the units of a healthy social and political 
integration? Looking at the matter from another angle: If 
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every social order derives its ultimate sanctions from the 
prevailing conception of the cosmic order, how can irreligion 
or inadequate religion give rise to a sound social order? The 
great task in this area, to use Dawson's words, is to work 
toward “the recovery of a vital contact between the spiritual 
life of the individual and the social and economic organization 
of modern culture.” 


Men and Women With Antennae 


TO LIVE AS A RESPONSIBLE MEMBER OF THE HUMAN RACE 
By KENNETH IL. BROWN, Executwe Director, Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, Missours 


Delwered at LeMuoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee, May 28, 1956, and at Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
June 5, 1956 


AM INDEBTED to a friend for the phrase that I have 

used for the theme of this commencement address. We 

happened to be together some months ago in a college 
situation far away from the continental limits of the U.S.A. 
Both of us had concern for the man who had recently come to 
the presidency of the college where we were visiting. 

As a new administrator, he was embarking bravely upon 
an ever difficult job. We were there long enough to know that 
his efforts were praiseworthy, and that his direction was 
progressively sound. So far as we could see, the future augured 
well; and yet the new leader seemed to be stumbling. There 
were comments spoken in an undertone which were not 
complimentary. Even when words praised, the speaker's eyes 
did not underscore the praise. 

My friend and I learned that the new administrator was 
thoughtless, or said to be thoughtless of those who had 
labored in the situation long years before his coming. Like so 
many new administrators, he was prone to change the date of 
creation to coincide with the beginning of his own adminis- 
tration. Some faculty leaders whose counsel might have been 
useful he seemed purposely to ignore, and there were 
bruised feet, many bruised feet where he had trodden without 
care. One day in speaking together of the situation that we 
were trying to analyze my friend said these words: “Good 
man, but a man without any antennae.” The phrase has 
lingered in my mind. 

No man is an island; neither can he live within an all- 
inclusive government of one. He needs that sensitiveness to 
the incipient emotions and heart-longings of others if he is 
to live as a responsible member of the human race. He needs 
a special competence in those media of communication which 
are more difficult than the spoken language—the troubled 
eye, the quivering mouth, the withheld presence. Love is not 
alone the giving of self, even though that giving be generous 
and abundant. Love is the giving of self to another's need, 
and that need of the other can be learned not from generaliza- 
tions about mankind nor from text books on psychology, 
but through the sensitive outreach of a human spirit touching 
gently another human spirit. 

Our friend the new administrator may succeed, I do not 
know. But ruthlessness has its price, and also its consequences, 
and the wise man knows both in advance. The man without 
any antennae is the man who never quite comes into contact 
with his fellow human beings. He never sizes up the whole 
situation. He makes love into a self-thing because being with- 
out antennae he never touches the soul and the spirit of 


another. 


There is something essentially tragic about the man who 
is unaware of the music in the air which he is not hearing, of 
the pictures in the air which he is not seeing. There is some- 
thing essentially tragic about the man whose armor of person- 
ality prevents the subtle delicate shafts of human understand- 
ing that come from another, from penetrating into his own 
mind and heart. 

One of the functions of education is to make us aware of 
the possibility of such understanding. Perhaps education is a 
process of building within us, according to the latest models, 
antennae which will allow us to move into direct contact 
with the spirit and the heart and the mind of another. I sup- 
pose that comes through the multiple and varied experiences 
of learning and living and loving. I am sure it comes in part 
through the human outreach that through understanding and 
compassion touches those around us. 

Not only, however, do we need to be men and women with 
antennae. There is surging demand today that nations be 
nations with antennae, and with our concern for our beloved 
country, let us interpret this by saying, our United States 
needs especially to be a nation with antennae, catching the 
cries of the spirit, the suppressed longings of the other 
nations, large and small, in prosperity or in underprivilege. 

For example, you don’t build faith in democracy by believ- 
ing the man opposing you to be an ignoramus or a scoundrel. 
We Americans are so often guilty of a parochialism of a high 
order. We are so convinced that we have the best form of 
national government—and so we have—that we fail to realize 
sometimes some of the very great strengths of the British 
Government. And the British in turn are so convinced that 
they have the best form of government—and perhaps they 
have for themselves—that they fail to realize the strengths of 
our organization. 

In similar fashion we are persuaded that we have the best 
culturally, the best intellectually, the best philosophically, the 
best religiously in the whole world, and that kind of intellect- 
ual chauvinism can produce some exceedingly dangerous 
results. For example, it can produce a judgment that we in 
America have no need to know and to understand what other 
countries have—no need for antennae selfishly used—since 
obviously they have nothing to compare with our achieve- 
ments, and why should we concern ourselves with lesser 
things. 

Now it is one thing to know thoroughly ourselves as a 
nation and as a great people, and to appreciate our achieve- 
ments in comparison with similar achievements in other 
countries. But it is a quite different thing, out of sheer ignor- 
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ance and in chauvinistic arrogance to believe ourselves best, 
and it is that kind of sheer ignorance that we as Americans 
have sometimes been guilty of. 

We know India as a country of poverty, and no one who 
has seen India will for a moment deny India’s devastating 
poverty. But let it be said that one of the very great revolu- 
tions taking place in India today with the Indian government 
and the Ford Foundation working handsomely together is in 
this area of village life where standards have been unspeakably 
low. What the average American does not know is the pros- 
perous side of India, the cultural, intellectual, educational 
side of India. What the average American does not know, and 
presumably does not have too much interest in knowing, are 
those areas in which India has much to offer us. 

When I came back from our trip last November I was 
having luncheon with one of my college-graduate friends who 
has traveled widely, but not outside of our own country. He 
said to me: “How did you travel in India?” I told him that we 
traveled by plane between the large cities, and in the cities 
themselves by car. 

My friend showed obvious surprise. “But do they have 
automobiles in India?” I laughed and said that the home where 
we were staying had three cars at its front door, and we were 
welcome to make use of any of them. 

My friend’s face showed his amazement: “But what do you 
drive on when you drive in a car?” I smiled and told him that 
we were in New Delhi, one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, patterned after our own Capital of Washington, with 
its government buildings and its gorgeous home built for the 
viceroy but now occupied by the Indian president, with its 
converging streets and its great circles of traffic. His answer 
was, “But I never knew that India had cars or had roads like 
those.” ; 

A second consequence is that intellectual arrogance can also 
persuade us that all other countries are sitting in passionate 
envy for everything we have, wanting nothing so much as to 
be exactly like us in government, in material prosperity, and 
in all the other facets of life. When you ask the man what he 
thinks the world envies us for most, he will probably answer, 
“Our automobiles, there are none better.” (The Europeans, 
especially the Germans would dispute that.) Or, “Our roads, 
there are none better.” (When | was in Berlin in 1938, I saw 
some of the great autobahns that Hitler was building and they 
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certainly looked mighty attractive to the non-engineering eye. ) 
Or “Our plumbing.” Ah yes, our plumbing, that is supposed 
to be the thing that the world envies us for most. We can 
grow ecstatic over our plumbing. 

Have you ever stopped to notice that all the things we 
expect others to envy us for, are material advantages? And yet 
when the world shouts “Materialist” at us—as they do fre- 
quently and loudly—we are angry; we protest we are not 
materialists. We demand that the world see that there is a 
deeply religious and spiritual side to our culture and our 
civilization, and yet it is back to those materialistic advantage 
of our culture that we go when we list the things that the 
world stands most in envy of. 

I am a child of my own culture and I admit my dependence 
on the automobile. I like our plumbing; I am happy to have 
enough to eat, with jam on the bread and a bit of whipped 
cream on the jam; I like it. In honesty I've got to admit that I 
am to that extent a materialist, putting body comforts, and 
physical ease, and technical advantages very, very high in the 
scale of living. I sometimes am afraid that when I put these 
materialistic advantages so high that inevitably there is a 
corruption in my spirit and a deterioration in my soul that says, 
“These are the things that are important in life, not courage, 
and integrity, and compassion, and faith, and love.” 

There are lonely men and women in American life today- 
of all ages, and of skins of all hues. And whether they be 
young or old, and whether they be Negro or white, they are 
reaching out in their loneliness to those with antennae who 
can catch their distress signals of loneliness and will come 
to their relief. 

There is need abroad today—stark, desperate, yawning, 
colossal need—some of it the physical need for bread, and 
some of it the mental need for intellectual understanding, and 
some of it the spiritual need for human friendship and divine 
forgiveness, a need for man and for God. And it will be men 
and women with this capacity for humane outreach and deep 
compassion who will first be aware of the existence of such 
need, and recognizing it will take their part in satisfying such 
need. '  - 

To you in the flush of your academic success on the occasion 
of your commencement, I can find no more important word 
to bring to you than the word: Be men and women with 
antennae. 


Advantages and Risks of 
Free Competition 


WHAT MAKES A FREELY COMPETITIVE SYSTEM WORK? 
By DR. CHARLES F. PHILLIPS, Pressdent of Bates College, Lewsston, Maine 


Delivered before the Fifth International Conference sponsored by the Green Meadow Foundation, Zurich, Switzerland, 
August 1, 1956 


I 
ROBABLY the best point of departure for the remarks 
I want to make today is to define the sense in which I 
shall use the term “free competition.” 

Economists have long argued the meaning and merits of 
various kinds of competition. We speak of pure competition, 
with its large number of buyers and sellers, each being small 
in size and dealing in identical products. Or we talk about 
competition being imperfect as a result of differentiated 
products. Still again, we argue the merits of competition, when 


there are a smal] number of sellers, oligopolistic competition 
we call it. 

It is not my intention to enter into this argument as to 
which type of competition is the most desirable. Instead, let 
me say that by “free competition” I refer to the kind which 
exists widely in the United States of today. It is typically 
characterized by a relatively small number of sellers, each of 
whom is tryimg to wmprove his market position. In other 
words, by sales promotion methods, by striving to place im 
proved products on the market, by seeking more aggressive 
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marketing channels, or by reducing prices, the competing 
firms actively battle each other for the attention of the cus- 
tomer. If you want some synonyms for what I am referring to 
as “free competition,” perhaps “workable” and “effective” 
competition are equally satisfactory. 

lo illustrate, in the sale of automobiles in the United States 
we find that over 95 per cent of the total is accounted for by 
just three companies—General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. 
Yet, there is very effective competition among these firms. 
Each company spends millions annually to improve the 
quality of its product. It employs hundreds of field men to 
work with its retail distributors to achieve aggressive selling. 
Advertising campaigns are as carefully developed as are 
military plans in an all out war. Why? Because each firm is 
secking to increase its share of the market. And shifts in 
market position do take place, as is evidenced by recent years’ 
gains of Ford and General Motors at the expense of Chrysler 
and the smaller manufacturers. While this competition is far 
from the “pure” type, it is what I mean by free or effective 
competition: it results in greater values for the buying public. 


II 

Perhaps the second point I need to make as an introduction 
to my remarks, is that in a part of the American economy we 
do not rely on free competition as the regulatory factor. 

[he most obvious example is the public utility field. While 
we allow the gas company to compete against the electric com- 
pany, we usually have but one electric company serving a 
certain area. As a substitute for regulation by competition, we 
subject the prices and services rendered by this company to 
regulation through a government commission. We also im- 
pose many controls upon our railroads, our airlines, our tele- 
phone and telegraph companies 

As a matter of fact, even in areas of the economy in which 
we rely on a number of competing firms, some aspects of that 
competition are subject to government control. Our banks, 
although competitive, must submit to periodic examinations. 
The investment portfolios of our insurance companies must 
meet government-established standards. Products placed on the 
market by competing food and drug manufacturers must be 
at least up to the minimum quality standards of our Pure 
Food and Drug Act. Agricultural products are sold by our 
farmers in a market where government price supports play an 
important role. 

Moreover, during the past twenty-five years we have gradu- 
ally developed broad, overall monetary and fiscal controls 
which seek a more stable economy. Even the most competitive 
of our businesses find themselves subject to these broad con- 
trols. 

Yes, there are many parts of the American economy in 
which the impact of competitive forces have been either sup- 
planted or restrained. But—and this is really my second main 
point—even after recognizing this fact, it is still correct to say 
that we rely largely on free competitive forces to regulate the 
economy 

Il 

My third and final preliminary remark is that this free 
competition on which we have relied has contributed much 
to the economic growth of the United States. The facts of that 
growth are well known to all of us here today, and do not call 
for detail development in this paper. Suffice it to say that per 
capita income has more than doubled in the past fifty years, 
while the typical work week has fallen from 60 hours in 1890 
to 50 hours by 1912 and to 40 hours for the past decade or 
so. In fact, in some occupations in a few of our cities the 35 
hour work week is already established. 

Along with the fall in the work week has come earlier re- 
tirements—and on pensions, the coffee break, more paid holi- 
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days, and longer vacations. Today the typical industrial worker 
spends 233 days each year at his job: He is away from that 
job—on Saturday, Sunday, holidays, and vacations—132 days. 
Put another way, for each 134 days he works, he has one day 
when he does not work. For these benefits I am convinced 
that the forces unleashed by an effective competitive system 
are largely responsible. 


IV 

So much for the preliminaries in which we have defined 
free competition, noted the extent to which it is relied upon 
to regulate the economy in the United States, and indicated 
its contribution to a rising per capita income and to an in- 
crease in leisure time. 

Now may I suggest that effective competition has made 
two other significant contributions to our society. 

One of these is found in the role played by competition in 
seeing to it that the rise in income and greater amount of leis- 
ure time are shared among more people than ever before. Stated 
bluntly, I do not think it is enough for an economic system to 
raise the average income; the average could be raised by con- 
centrating the additional income in the pocketbooks of a few 
people. But under the competitive pressures exerted by the 
bidding for employees by many firms and the aggressive action 
of our trade unions, our rising productivity has been shared 
among more people than ever before. To illustrate this shar- 
ing, currently about 44 per cent of our family units have an- 
nual incomes of between $4,000 and $7,500 per year. In 1929, 
just twenty-seven years ago, but 15 per cent of our family 
units had a comparable amount of purchasing power. 

You can see this sharing of higher living standards in so 
many other ways—in the spread of voluntary health insur- 
ance, the growth of home ownership, the gain in automobile 
ownership, the increase in the number of college-age youth 
attending our colleges. In 1940, 9 per cent of our population 
were under some form of voluntary health coverage: today, 
over 662/3 per cent. In 1940, about 40 per cent of our 
homes were owned by the families living in them: today, over 
55 per cent. In 1929, we had one car for every six people: to- 
day, one for every three and one half. In 1929, less than 12 
per cent of our college-age youth went to college: today, over 
30 per cent. 

While the standard of living and the sharing of it are obvi- 
ous contributions of free or effective competition, a more 
significant contribution is the role competition plays in the 
maintenance of personal freedoms. If I read history correctly, 
it is Clear that the concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few—regardless of whether that few represent 
private individuals or government—is a step toward the loss 
of personal freedoms. For when powers are concentrated and 
opposition develops, all those in power can safely do is to re- 
move that opposition. Then it is that the police state tends to 
rear its ugly head and freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
and economic freedoms tend to disappear. 

In contrast, under a competitive system economic powers 
are widely diffused. Some part of the economic power is in the 
hands of thousands of business men; some of it is held by 
labor either as individuals or through trade unions; much of 
it is exercised by the consumer as she makes known her wants 
in the market place. This diffusion of economic power is an 
important factor in assuring the maintenance of personal free- 
doms. 

Now, I would not want you to misunderstand these last few 
paragraphs. By no means am I trying to say to you that a free 
competitive system is perfect. Let me be the first to admit 
that under such a system, and despite the growth in per capita 
income, we still have thousands of families with incomes be- 
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low those necessary to provide minimum standards of health- 
ful living. From time to time, we are plagued with unemploy- 
ment situations. Despite the spread of voluntary health plans, 
we still have millions of families lacking such coverage. 


So I am not for a moment trying to suggest that free com- 
petition has solved all our economic problems. But I am say- 
ing: in the economic growth which has taken place in the 
United States in recent years, effective competition has played 
a major role. 

V 


Some two years ago I spent three months in India during 
which I had many occasions to talk with the economists and 
businessmen of the country, both individually and in groups. 
Without doubt, the economic question I was asked most fre- 
quently was this: What makes a freely competitive system 
work? In the remaining paragraphs of this paper may I suggest 
a threefold answer to this question. In doing so, I am really 
talking about the risks of free competition since, if these three 
elements are not present, a free competitive system will fail. 


VA 


First, free competition calls for vigorous enforcement by the 
government of an anti-trust law. Adam Smith long ago alluded 
to the tendency of businessmen to combine in restraint of 
trade: this tendency has not disappeared with the passage of 
time. Whether we like it or not, the development of cartels, 
agreements, and combinations which place severe restrictions 
on price and product competition cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue in an economy which wishes to rely on free competition 
as its regulator of economic activity. 

Once again, I do not wish to be misunderstood. To preserve 
free competition it is not necessary to atomize an industry, 
for example, to break up the three major automobile com- 
panies into fifty competing firms. But it is necessary to be sure 
that the three dominant firms are competing, that each is at- 
tempting to increase its share of the market. A vigorous anti- 
trust policy will involve a continuous study of industry after 
industry with action being taken to restore aggressive com- 
petition where it has disappeared. 


VB 

Second, a successful competitive economy demands business- 
men who are competition-minded. Professor Malcolm P. 
McNair of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration puts it this way: “... The real job is to get the kind 
of executives who will operate under a strong competitive 
urge. We need, above all, vigorous and imaginative individuals 
who will not be afraid to assert themselves.” 

Put another way, companies in a competitive economy need 
to be headed by executives who enjoy the excitement of com- 
petitive pressures. They must be willing to sponsor product 
research so that their products are steadily improved in quality. 
They must be willing to experiment with new channels of dis- 
tribution. They must engage in aggressive sales promotional 
activities. Some of them must be willing to develop lower- 
priced private brands to provide effective competition for 
manufacturers’ brands. When the price competition of a com- 
petitor is making heavy inroads into the market, they must 
meet it in aggressive fashion—either by price cuts of their 
own or by some effective kind of nonprice competition. As 
they achieve production economies with expanding output, 
their lower costs should be reflected in price reductions— 
rather than maintaining the high price which, in effect, holds 
an umbrella over the heads of less aggressive competitors 

Now, our experience indicates it is not easy to meet this 
requirement of a successful free competitive system. All too 
often when a competitor really acts like a competitor and 
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does something which hurts—cuts a price, sells harder, im- 
proves quality—his actions are labeled as “unfair competition” 
and his competitors run to their trade association, their re- 
sources, or the government for protection. Let me give you a 
few examples of what I mean. 

Pick up a trade paper in my country, and you will discover 
that discount houses are described by many as a form of un 
fair competition. All over the country, they have rapidly de 
veloped on the basis of underselling the so-called established 
retailer, which means, and I now quote the executive secretary 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists, that they are 
trying to destroy “every established retailer in the United 
States .. . by unfair competition . . .” And he goes on to say:. 

“Unless the discount house is effectively curbed 
there will inevitably be anarchy in the market place. The 
American public must ask itself whether it wishes to 
sacrifice the legitimate retailers who make outstanding 
contributions to our economic community life and who 
are the backbone of our mass distribution system.” 

Discount houses are even pointed to as being unfair to the 
consumer because, so the argument goes, they do not offer him 
all the services of the established retailer. Incidentally, whether 
the customer wants those services or not is rarely considered 
when this argument is advanced. 

And what do the established retailers offer as a 
to the discount house? Is it an honest effort on their part to 
meet this new competitive factor by reducing their own mar 
gins and prices—which, if history proves anything, must be 
the way to meet it in the long run? In a few instances, the 
answer is yes. But, the majority of established retailers act as 
if they think the answer is more Fair Trade—despite the fact 
that it is the wide margins set by Fair Trade which are play 
ing an important role in encouraging the growth of the dis 
count house. Consequently, they clamor for the manufacturer 
to cut off the flow of merchandise to the price cutter and to 
enforce his Fair Trade contracts. In brief, they say: Let's not 
meet competition; let's have someone eliminates it for us. 

Or take another illustration: in recent years our super 
markets have rapidly broadened the lines they handle. Many 
of them sell packaged medicines at reduced prices. The regular 
druggists’ reaction has not been to meet this competition in 
the market place, but to try for a court ruling or to seek state 
laws to prevent sales of packaged medicines in stores not 
having registered pharmacists. 

As a final example of this urge to escape from competi 
tion, let me cite a personal experience. Last January | was in 
Washington, D. C., to speak before the National Convention 
of the National Automobile Dealers Association. Some ten 
thousand dealers were assembled there—-men who believe in 
the competitive system, or at least they sing its praises when 
they get up before their Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. But at 
that meeting in Washington they were unhappy. Their sales 
were declining, their profit margin shrinking, their inventories 
of used cars increasing and they thought someone should do 
something about these unfortunate things. Who should do the 
something? The dealer? Oh, no. Listen to one of these dealers 
as quoted by the the New York Times: 

“We have never favored Government regulation or inter 
ference in business. But if the choice is between that and 
overproduction and all the resulting evils, we would 
rather put up with limited Government regulations 


solution 


What was this dealer saying? Just this: Rather than finding 
ways to improve his own efficiency he wanted the govern 
ment to aid him. He wanted to escape competition, not face 
it; but the point we need to remember is th when too 
many business firms are allowed to escape from competition, 
the free competitive system disappears. 
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I now come to my third, and final, requirement for a success- 
ful free competitive system. While we need businessmen who 
are aggressive and competition-minded, they also need to have 
a social point of view. What do I mean by this? Again let me 
illustrate my meaning. 

One hundred years ago in my country, the philosophy of the 
typical business executive could be stated on a threefold basis. 
He wanted 

l. to get his employees to work at the lowest possible 
wages, 

2. to have his employees work the longest possible num- 
ber of hours per week, and 

5. to achieve the highest profit per unit of goods placed 
on the market. 

Today, much of this philosophy of a hundred years ago has 
been changed. Instead of the lowest possible wage, business- 
men have come to realize that higher wages—backed by the 
increase in productivity which make them possible—create 
markets for the goods they produce. They know that shorter 
hours of labor—again, supported by increased mechanization 
and greater output per hour—are essential if people are to 
have the time in which to buy and consume goods. And instead 
of seeking the highest possible unit profit, they believe in 
lower unit profits plus an expanding market as the way to 
maximize total profits. In brief, they are gradually evolving 
what I have called a social point of view—a point of view 
which places higher standards of living for their customers and 
employees as one of the goals for which they should strive. 

To indicate the widespread acceptance among American 
businessmen of this philosophy of low unit profits, let me cite 
some statistics for the year 1955. During that year the net 
profit margin per dollar of sales among our baking companies 
was 3.4 per cent, for our clothing manufacturers 3.1 per cent, 
for our construction industry 3.7 per cent, for our chain food 
stores 1.2 per cent, and for our meat packers 0.8 per cent. 

Personally, 1 think the graduates of our American colleges 
have had much to do with the development of today’s social 
point of view in American industry. Fifty years ago few of 
our business organizations had any appreciable number of 
college graduates in top management positions. Today this 
situation is quite different. For example, a study of 33,500 
business executives disclosed that 88 per cent of them went 
to college. Or again, an analysis of 106 board chairmen and 
presidents of 66 corporations with annual sales in excess of 
one billion dollars indicates that 75 per cent are college gradu- 
ates. Moreover, the great majority of these college-educated 
business leaders spent their college years in those institutions 
in which the liberal arts were stressed—and these are the 
very colleges in which a broad, social point of view of society 
would be developed. 

VI 


What have I been saying in the paragraphs of this paper? 
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Basically, two things: 

First, that free competition among business firms can con- 
tribute substantially to rising standards of living—reflected 
in higher per capita incomes and a growing amount of leisure 
time shared by an expanding part of the population—and, at 
the same time, help in the creation or preservation of personal 
freedoms. 

Second, that free competition just does not happen: that a 
country and its people must consciously strive to make such a 
system work. Free competition demands a willingness to en- 
force an anti-trust law, it requires businessmen who are com- 
petition-minded, and it is most successful where business ex- 
ecutives adopt a social point of view. 

May I conclude with one of my favorite stories, one which 
illustrates the kind of spirit needed to make a competitive 
economy function successfully? It concerns a former presi- 
dent—Mr. Stuyvesant Fish by name—of one of our well- 
known railroads, the Illinois Central. 

There walked into Mr. Fish’s office one morning an Irish- 
man, hat on and pipe in mouth, who said: 

“I want a pass to St. Louis.” 

“Who are you?” asked President Fish, somewhat startled. 

“I'm Pat Casey, one of your switchmen.” 

Mr. Fish, thinking it was a good chance to impart a lesson in 
etiquette, said, “Now, Pat, I'm not going to say that I| will 
refuse your request, but there are certain forms a man should 
observe in asking a favor. You should knock at the door; and 
when I say ‘Come in’ you should enter and, taking off your 
hat and removing your pipe from your mouth, you should 
say, ‘Are you President Fish?’ I would say, ‘I am. Who are 
you?’ ‘Then you should say, ‘I am Pat Casey, one of your 
switchmen.’ Then I would say, ‘What can I do for you?’ Then 
you would tell me, and the matter would be settled. Now you 
go out and come in again and see if you can’t do better.” 


So the switchman went out. About two hours later there 
was a knock on the door and President Fish said, “Come in.” 
In came Pat Casey with his hat off and pipe out of his mouth. 


“Good Morning,” he said, “are you President Fish of the 
Illinois Central Railroad?” 

“I am. Who are you?” 

“I am Pat Casey, one of your switchmen.” 

“Well, Mr. Casey, what can I do for you?” 

“You can go to hell. I got a job and a pass on the Wabash.” 

Pat Casey might have spent the rest of his life cursing 
President Fish and voting for congressmen who pledged them- 
selves to work for the removal of Fish as the President of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Instead, he exercised his ingenuity 
and the freedom which free competition gave him to get a job 
and a pass on the Wabash. He demonstrated the aggressive 
competitive spirit which is essential if a country is to rely 
upon a Competitive system to produce in the future still higher 
standards of living for its people. 
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PERHAPS EUROPEANS ARE TOO SKEPTICAL . 
By HENRIK KAUFFMANN, Ambassador of Denmark to the United States 
Delivered at the American Independence Day Festival, Rebild National Park, Denmark, July 4, 1956 


observing the American Independence Day, but it is 
with as much joy as ever. Living so far from home, 
it is a great event to stand here surrounded by so many 
thousands of my countrymen and Americans of Danish 


sk IS NOT the first time I am here at Rebild, 


descent—men and women to whom | feel bound by the 
warmest bonds of friendship after seventeen years in the 
United States and mindful of the support they gave us during 
the five dark years of the occupation. 

I have been asked to speak some words here, and I want 
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to thank the Committee for that invitation. It shows the 
courage of the Committee, that it is not discouraged because, 
two years ago, I joined in bringing down here one of the 


worst cloudbursts in Rebild history, so that the celebration 
had to be discontinued while all of us ran for shelter as fast VITAL SPEECHES 
as our legs could carry us, most of us along the way trans- 


formed into drowning mice. 
In that speech of two years ago—an address which thus 
was not delivered here, as it was meant to be, but later over 
the radio—I spoke of the influence of the Danes in America. BACK ISSU ES AVAILABLE 
I spoke of the first Danes who settled in the then Dutch 
Colony, “New Netherland”, of Laurits Lauritsen, who became 
master farmer in Albany; of Jonas Bronck, who lent his Volume 1, Numbers 9, 13 
name to the Borough of the Bronx where now live more > 59 9, 12, 24, 25 





people than in Copenhagen; of Pieter Andriesen who became 3 0 13-2] 
chimney sweep and farmer in New York and whose land ae ; 
today would be worth as much money as half of Denmark. 4, ; 3,7, 10-24 
And I concluded by mentioning a few men of our century: 5, 1-7, 12-24 
Jacob A. Riis, Max Henius, William S$. Knudsen—all faith- 6 1. 3, 6-24 
ful sons of Denmark. They will be remembered at Rebild = iat 
always, the same as we this year in sorrow and with gratitude 's 1-4, 6, 8-24 
remember another good son of Denmark—Jean Hersholt, 8, 1, 2, 4-24 


who recently passed away. “9 “ 5-8. 10. 12-24 
The contribution which Danes have made to America ; phasic 


could fill many speeches, but rather than speak of it again, 10,0 1-4, 6, 9-24 
I would like to say a few words on American influence in = ££ “ 2-4, 6-24 
Europe and also upon our life as a nation. “429 2 3. 5-7. 9.24 
Possibly, somebody may immediately think of American “ Peewee 
automobiles, American films, Jazz. True, we have imported ~- oh 1-3, 5-7, 9-24 
some of those things. Like many others, we have learned to > " 1-5, 7, 24 
eat grapefruit, drink cocktails, and say “O.K.”, not to mention n A 
pg tm or rather the iotaan have taught us to eat 15, 1-6, 10-20, 23, 24 
potatoes and Indian Corn. But it is not of automobiles, cock- “16, <4 1-5, 7, 9-12, 14-24 
tails and potatoes that I would speak, but first and foremost * “ 1-13, 15-17, 19-24 
of the influence which America and American thought and P 
ideas have had and have on us in Europe. 18, 2-21, 23, 24 
The political ideals of freedom of the Europeans toward “19, # 1, 3-10, 12-18, 20-24 
the close of the 18th century were greatly influenced by the "99 16, 8-24 
. : , 2-0, 5- 
much freer and more democratic community created by the . 
young North American republic in 1776. American thought 21, 1-24 
and ideals played a decisive part in the great French revolu- 
tion in 1789. The American Constitution served in several If you need issues to complete your files of VITAL 
respects as pattern for Norway's Eidsvold Constitution of SPEECHES send in a list of your requirements at 
1814 and indirectly also had influence on our Constitution of once. We will fill in the order received as back 
1849. issues are available. Send no money, we will bill 
But we need not confine ourselves to old times and to after issues are forwarded to you. 
constitutional questions. American technology and American The charge for the back issues is 50 cents per copy 
science have gradually become leading in many fields. As late in the first eight volumes and 35 cents per copy in 
as at the turn of the century, American students often had the subsequent volumes. 


to go to Europe to get a higher scientific training. Today the 


movement is rather reversed. VITAL SPEECHES 


In art, the theatre and music, America is now as frequently 


on the contributing as on the receiving end. COMPLETE VOLUMES AVAILABLE 


These few things show that although the United States, all 
things considered, has perhaps received a greater heritage 





from Europe than vice versa—including almost all their Volumes 9 (1), 10 (1), 13 (1), 14 (3), 17 (2) 

forebears—it would be wrong to liken the relations between 19 (1), 20 (3), 21 (3). : 
ie treet. , 

the two countries to a one way stre Price postpeid Vols. 9-21, $8.40 es. 


And then there is a very great thing, which we must never 
forget when we speak of relations between America and 
Europe: Twice during the last 40 years the United States 
has made contributions that have determined our fate. Both CITY NEWS PUBLISHING C0 
during the First as well as during the Second World War, ° 
American youth has fought and suffered and given their 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
lives to bring victory to that which we too believe in. 

Many of you who are here today are perhaps too young 
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to have heard of the inspiration created among the tired, ex- 
hausted French and British soldiers when the cry was heard 
along the front: “The Yanks are here”. But most of you do 
remember the darkest days during the last war when, in 
1940, England stood alone—days dark also for us in Den- 
mark. Then it was faith in America which helped Britain 
keep up courage. That was the time when Churchill spoke 
the courageous and at the same time prophetic words: 

“Britain will never surrender—even though Britain were 
subjugated and starving, the struggle will go on, until, in 
God's good time, the New World with all its power and 
might steps forth to the rescue and liberation of the Old.” 

And when the war had been won and Europe was devastated 
and exhausted, America did not turn its back to us. To an 
extent without precedent in world history, America con- 
tributed to the economic rehabilitation and to the rebuilding 
of our defense. Denmark would not be what she is today 
were it not for the American help which we received. 

We live in a world of great changes. That is true in the 
United States as it is in Denmark. In a field which I have 
had special occasion to follow—America's foreign political 
thinking—the developments that have taken place have almost 
the character of revolution. 

Half a century ago America, as a Frenchman expressed it, 
was in the happy position of having only two relatively weak 
neighbors: One to the North and one to the South; to the 
East and West were only fish. Now the world has become 
an altogether different one. Developments have forced 
America to play a leading role in world politics, and she 
feels her responsibility. America is a land of optimism. Some 
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Americans, when they consider other countries, tend perhaps 
occasionally to be too optimistic and do not always see the 
difficulties clearly enough. We in Europe—and that means 
also we Danes—are perhaps sometimes a little too skeptical. 

What time and again has impressed me and encouraged me 
in the States is the interest taken in other countries, a will 
to learn and a will to help, and at the same time a growing 
understanding of the conditions of others. 

It is always dangerous to generalize—the United States is 
not only a land of great possibilities, it is also a land of 
great contrasts. The United States is in reality not one country, 
rather a continent of 48 states, but with every passing day 
more and more people understand that the order of the day is 
not only cooperation among individuals in their society, but 
also cooperation among nations. We must adjust ourselves 
to new conditions. We must not consider the world as it was 
in days when it took longer to travel from Copenhagen to 
Aalborg, or from Washington, D. C. to New York, than it 
takes today to travel to Washington across the Atlantic. 

The points of similarity between us Danes and the Ameri- 
cans overshadow the differences and, what is decisive: We 
have the same fundamental views, both as to the place of 
the individual in society as well as to relations among nations. 

We have always been friends. The very Rebild idea ex- 
presses Danish-American friendship far better than words 
can do it. 

And so let us also in the future cooperate with vision, and 
constructively, realistically, but courageously, for a better 
world for the coming generations—a world of freedom and 
peace. 
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